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and Handling Wartime Cans 


x No. 5, PROCESSING. A series of suggestions for maintaining * 


* * * 


Remove air from retorts at beginning of 
the process. 


3. DO open retort vents wide at the beginning of the process 
until the temperature rises above 212 degrees F. This 
removes air quickly ... helps prevent rust and corrosion. 


In open baths, introduce cans when water 
is actually boiling. 


3: D0 make sure water is actually boiling at the time cans are 

introduced for the process. Oxygen of the air is soluble 
in water and may produce rust. Very little oxygen is present in 
actively boiling water so that tendency towards rusting is mini- 
mized. 


* highest canning efficiency with the new metal containers. 


Keep bleed valves open during the process. 


2: DON’T close all bleed valves during the process. Leave 
one or more open. This prevents air from becoming 
trapped in the retorts, which might cause rust on the cans. 


“Rolling” water is false boiling. 


4. DON’T allow water, in the boiling water process, to get 

below the boiling point. Water which is merely 
“rolling”? may have a relatively high oxygen content which 
encourages rust. 


MANPOWER IS 
WARPOWER 


Accidents must be 
prevented! Warn your 
employees not to take 
chances—co-operate 
with the War Produc- 
tion Fund to Conserve 
Manpower, Chrysler 
Building, New York City. 


THE NEW WARTIME CANS are capable 
of taking care of all specified require- 
ments, provided proper precautions are 
taken by the canner. To help you main- 
tain the highest canning standards with 
these cans, American Can Company is 
taking this means of pointing out the 


necessity of strict adherence to the 
recognized principles of good canning 
practice. Remember, if you are faced 
with any difficult canning problems, 
call your nearest Canco representative. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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BROKERS 
LOUISVILLE MIDDLESBORO LEXINGTON 
The Gateway to the South The Heart of the Bluegrass 
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A SELLING SERVICE THAT’S DIFFERENT 


Packers, Manufacturers and Canners seeking a market or increased distributi- 
on in the South and Southwest are invited to investigate this NATIONALLY 
KNOWN SELLING ORGANIZATION, whose business has been built by ren- 
dering to its principals and clients a Selling Service, the keynote of which is 
CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION, backed up with seasoned, experienced Department 
Managers, who personally direct a large corps of trained specialty salesmen. 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED—ADVANCES MADE 


SPECIALISTS IN CANNED FOODS SALES 
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One of a series of posters reproduced 
to help canners win the war. FREE! Send 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
for poster-size reprints for your plant. 


100 E. 42nd St., New York City 
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EDITORIALS 


our say about this Grade on the Label matter, in 

our issue of March 15th, and we had not wished 
to go further, but the distortions, to use a very much 
more polite term than they deserve, made by the oppo- 
sition, have forced our hand, for the defense of the 
good name of the entire industry. 

In the first place, ALL the canners are not in oppo- 
sition to grade labeling! The opposition comes mainly 
from those canners who sell much or all of their packs 
for Buyers’ labels. The inference here is evident. 

In the second place, the necessity to grade the goods, 
as the canner knows them, will not hinder, much less 
reduce the output. Since time immemorial, canned 
foods have been sold (to the distributors) strictly on a 
grade basis. Our Market pages over the years show 
that clearly. Why, they could not be quoted other- 
wise!! All canners know this and so do the buyers. 
Consequently, during canning operations quality has 
always been foremost in the mind of all canners, their 
foremen and forewomen, the whole force keyed to 
produce quality; in fact, that drive for quality goes 
clear back to the selection of the seed from which 
crops are grown, and the care of the growing crop. 
Off-qualities are the bane of the canner’s life; accidents 
rather than intentional. That is why the whole quality 
range of canned foods during recent years has been so 
decidedly raised; that is why the public has flocked to 
canned foods. To throw distrust upon these splendid 
foods in the minds of the public by asserting that: (a) 
the canners do not know their quality, and (b) that it 
would require a revamping of the entire canning oper- 
ation, and thereby slow down production, is as utterly 
unfair as anything could be, and cannot be allowed to 
pass without branding it as a damnable lie out of the 
whole cloth. 

In the third place, that every canner would be afraid 
to pack for fear he would run afoul of the pure-food 
laws. Likewise, that is as utterly untrue, and as utter- 
ly unfair as the other wild claims. We know we speak 
for every canner in the business when we say that he 
does not fear the pure-food laws, he welcomes them; 
and as for the illegitimate, if there be any such, all 
canners would welcome his squelching at the hands of 
the food authorities. There is no food or drug pro- 
ducer more heartily behind the full and energetic 


G ce THE RECORD STRAIGHT—We had 
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enforcement of the pure-food laws than these canners. 
And when they introduce the quibble: goods in the 
twilight zone will run him into trouble, the answer is: 
not as much as tampering with the weight requirement 
on the label, and which the industry swallowed with- 
out a grimace, although actually far more dangerous 
than this grade on the label matter, and completely 
devoid of the merchandising value that is bound to be 
experienced from telling the consumer just what’s in 
the can in the way of quality. 

And fourthly, that the labels cannot be imprinted in 
time, and that the expense will be ruinous. In every 
town where there is a cannery there are print shops 
eager and anxious, and fully able, to imprint these 
labels at short notice, and they would welcome the job. 
All canners know this, because most canners call on 
them, at one time or another, for just that sort of work. 
The printer will welcome it because it does not call for 
more paper, on which he is curtailed now. 

This is written before the final decision has been 
made, to defend the entire industry against a few of 
the false charges and slurs, and we have said nothing 
towards a discussion of the merits or demerits of this 
new law, preferring to leave you to your own thoughts. 
The one truth which they flung out unwittingly, that 
this is a reform measure, is absolutely true: a reform 
for the betterment of the whole industry, and particu- 
larly for the canners. 

Just one word of assurance: You label your goods 
with the quality you know them to be; let the goods go 
out and rest easy. If the great mass of the cans in the 
shipment run true to your claims, with only an occa- 
sional one slightly off, the pure-food inspector will pass 
the shipment. But don’t deliberately slip in some off- 
grade cans. That is not hard to discover, and if you 
were an inspector and ran across such, you’d get mad. 
But there will not be one fault in a thousand shipments 
if you grade them as you know them; and you will not 
have to call for an official inspection slip and pay the 
cost, except, perhaps, on sales for jobbers’ labels. The 
National Pure Food Law is 37 years old. Have you 
ever been called on the carpet about your goods? The 
Government does not waste its time on trifles. It will 
not take a case to court unless it feels reasonably cer- 
tain it will win it. It is co-operative and will point out 
slight errors and help you correct them. 
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And, the last we heard there were 79 canners, mostly 
large ones, now under AMA inspection and grading, 
and at heavy cost let us tell you—the number may be 
100 by this time. All those goods are grade labeled 
and bear the name and the place of the canner. Today 
when selling is easy this may not be felt, but when 
normalcy returns, and competition returns, you'll get 
in line or get left. 


TOMATO PRICES—tThe “late arrival’ last week 
(coming out on Saturday) gave the tomato canners 
what they have been waiting for since last year—the 
1943 ceiling prices on canned tomatoes in the three 
size cans and in the varying grades. You have them 
elsewhere in this issue, and as Ben Burnie would say 
“We hope you like it.” They seem to be all right. 


SOME BEANS—We suggest that every canner and 
every handler of canned foods tack up the statistics on 
the 1942 pack of snap beans, both green and wax, given 
in this issue. Let it be a lesson on how the consumption 
of canned foods has grown in recent months, and the 
answer to the question, what has become of packs. 
Here is a pack but slightly short of 24 million cases, 
mostly green beans, since the wax seem to hold steadily 
at from 1! to 11% million cases yearly; practically 
double the 1941 output, but what is more to the point 
that massive pack has all been bought and eaten months 
ago! Ten years ago the combined packs of these beans 
showed less than 5 million cases; in ’35 the figure was 
6,787,503 cases; in ’39 it was 8,094,075 cases; in ’40, 
9,231,518 cases, and in 1941, 12,551,404 cases. 

Only a few years ago when we said that the day 
was nearing when packs of not less than 25 million 
cases of corn, peas, and tomatoes would be normal, we 
were put down as cracked. Now those milestones are 
far behind us, even the lowly bean, as it used to be 
called but is no longer entitled to that slur, since the 
quality, and the absence of strings, have made it a 
delight! And 24 million cases, plus any carry-over, 
though we doubt there was any, were eaten in about a 
half year. There is just no stopping canned foods con- 
sumption if the goods are packed to the liking of the 
consumers. 


YOUR CHANCE—For sometime’ we have been 
mulling over in our mind an editorial calling the atten- 
tion of every canner to the Golden Opportunity pre- 
sented now, owing to the war. With the Government 
taking practically half the packs (and if our boys need 
them we will give a larger percentage than that, despite 
the carpings of the profit-seeking hogs who want to 
keep the goods at home), and with distribution limited 
owing to congested rail transportation, there will con- 
tinue to be a demand far in excess of the supply of 
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THE FRONT COVER 
Poster No. 2 of a Series Designed to Help You Get Cannery 
Labor. For Display Last Two Weeks In April 


If you have not already tied in with this powerful 
advertising campaign developed by National Canners 
Association’s Manpower Division to rally labor to the 
food front, get full particulars immediately. Complete 
layout for local advertising is furnished free. Posters 
17 x 23, in full color, are supplied at cost. 


canned foods of all kinds. Here is your chance to build 
good-will behind your brands, over your name and 
place of canning, so as to show where the goods came 
from. Sane merchandising demands that a canner so 
pack his goods that more and more people will welcome 
them. He will work a small given market so that the 
consumers there can always depend upon getting more 
of the goods they like. Contrast that with the former 
method of spreading the goods over the widest possible 
territory and not even always under his own brand, 
but so thin that repeat orders from consumers were 
impossible. Close work with the wholesaler and the 
retailers in one region or locality will soon develop 
what the people like, and then the canner must furnish 
it. But furnish it not only with the brand, but also 
with your name. There is State pride in any State’s 
products, and they will be preferred whenever possible, 
or from a nearby State if the canners are located there. 
But packs must be distributed within a small compass 
from now until well after the war is over. What a 
chance to win the appreciation of a worthwhile com- 
munity in your goods; care for it carefully, and gradu- 
ally expand it to take your whole pack. You have been 
in slavery in many of the years of the past, when you 
had to take what the buyer chose to give you. Wina 
section of the country now for yourself and you will 
never have to “take what you can get.” It can be done; 
it will be done by the farsighted. No, the consumers 
will not change if the goods are kept entirely satis- 
factory to them, neither from high-pressure salesman- 
ship nor price. Ask the buyer’s label user who has 
worked this very thing, and wants to maintain it! 
But in that the canner has no chance to enlarge his 
business, to build up good-will. A buyer’s label canner, 
of course, is virtually only a Superintendent of the can- 
nery, working for the distributor, though he may think 
himself a big canner! 


Calendar Of Events 


APRIL 7-8, 1948—War Conference, United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association, Memphis, Tenn. 

APRIL 9, 19483—Spring Meeting, Tri-State Packers Associa- 
tion, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 

APRIL 9, 1948—Spring Meeting, Tidewater Canners Associa- 
tion, Tappahannock, Va. 

APRIL 16, 19483—Spring Meeting, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


A weekly digest of Government requirements made upon the Canning and Allied 


Industries for the winning of the war. 


TO RELEASE STOCK PILE FOODS 


More than two million cases of canned 
fruits and vegetables will be released 
soon by the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration to augment civilian supplies, the 
Department of Agriculture said March 
30th. 


These stocks, most of which were pur- 
chased from the 1941 pack, have been 
held to meet emergency war needs. 
Principal items in the group to be re- 


leased are canned tomatoes, pears, plums, 


apples, and peaches with smaller quan- 
tities of other foods. The plan under 
which these will be resold into commer- 
cial channels will be announced within a 
few days. 


The department also announced the 
transfer of about 12 million cases of 
canned fruits, vegetables, and juices— 
principally canned corn and peas—by the 
Army to the Food Distribution Adminis- 
tration. These supplies will be released 
later by the FDA in meeting emergency 
food situations. 


Plans are being completed to remove 
these transferred foods from canners’ 
warehouses to provide the canners with 
more space before the 1943 packing oper- 
ations begin. 


The Army has held these supplies un- 
til the present time to meet exigencies 
under changing requirements. Transfer 
of these stocks was made possible in view 
of more definite estimates of require- 
ments and also the approach of the 1943 
pack from which new supplies will be 
obtained. 


Food Distribution Administration offi- 
cials pointed out that Government re- 
quirements must include reasonable re- 
serves to meet emergencies that develop. 
They added, however, that changing con- 
ditions—either in war strategy or in the 
shipping or storage situation—occasion- 
ally make possible the release of Govern- 
ment stocks into civilian channels. 


Requirements of the armed forces for 
canned foods are proportionately larger 
than civilian needs because of the neces- 
sity of maintaining a supply chain to 
distant points over the globe, the inabil- 
ity of the Army to obtain adequate sup- 
plies of fresh foods on many battlefronts, 
and the necessity of using non-perishable 
foods that can be easily shipped and 
stored. As operational changes occur in 
the various war programs, Government 
agencies frequently effect inter-agency 
transfers of these supplies so that all 
needs are best served. 
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TAPP TO ASSIST DAVIS AS 
FOOD ADMINISTRATOR 


Chester C. Davis, Administrator of 
Food Production and Distribution, Mar. 
29th appointed Jessie W. Tapp Associate 
Administrator of that organization. 

Mr. Tapp, who is on leave from the 
position of vice-president of the Bank of 
America, assumes his new duties imme- 
diately. He will work in close co- 
operation with Mr. Davis in the adminis- 
tration of food production and distribu- 
tion activities of the Department of 
Agriculture, which include the work of 
the Food Production Administration, the 
Food Distribution Administration, the 
Agricultural Labor Administration, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and the 
Extension Service. ; 

Mr. Tapp, whose association with the 
Department of Agriculture dates back 
more than 20 years, was closely asso- 
ciated with Mr. Davis in the early years 
of the AAA. 

He joined the staff of the Department 
of Agriculture in 1920, working in the 
field of farm management research. 
In 1928 he left the Department to do 
private economic analysis and research. 

He was recalled to Government serv- 
ice in 1933 to take charge of the General 
Crops Section of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration. In September, 
1935, he was named director of the AAA 
Division of Marketing and Marketing 
Agreements. In January, 1937, he was 


appointed Assistant Administrator of. 


the AAA, and president of the Federal 
Surplus Commodities Corporation. In 
October, 1938, he became Associate Ad- 
ministrator of the AAA, while retaining 
presidency of the FSCC. In February, 
1939, he resigned to accept a position 
with the Bank of America. 


CHAINS GET POINT PAYMENT 
RELIEF 


Chain stores which receive frequent 
deliveries of rationed foods direct from 
store-door distributors were provided 
with a simple method of making payment 
in points in an interpretation issued 
March 31 by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. 


Under the new arrangement, the home 
office of the chain store receiving the 
deliveries will give to the distributor, at 
the beginning of each ration period, a 
ration bank check for points in an 
amount based on an estimate of the 
volume of the store’s buying during the 
coming period. The distributor will debit 
this point account as merchandise is de- 


livered to the store. If the account runs 
low because of an incorrect estimate, the 
chain store’s home office will supply a 
supplementary check. 

The newly authorized procedure rough- 
ly parallels the method by which mone- 
tary accounts are customarily handled in 
these transactions; that is, orders for the 
particular foods are placed directly with 
the distributor by the manager of the 
store, and payment is made by the store’s 
home office. OPA-2150 


ASPARAGUS CEILING RAISED 


Farmers growing asparagus for can- 
ning were given additional encourage- 
ment in their plans to harvest 1943 pro- 
duction March 27 when the Office of 
Price Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture announced a pro- 
gram to raise canner ceilings and thus 
enable growers to get prices in line with 
production costs. 

The OPA, in setting 1943 area cealings 
on asparagus, will allow for an increase 
of one cent a pound on the raw product 
purchased by the canners. This increase, 
according to officials of the Department 
cf Agriculture, will be of material help 
to farmers in meeting harvesting labor 
costs. Asparagus is known as a “high 
labor cost” crop. 

USDA State War Boards in all States 
where asparagus is grown for canning 
will hold a meeting with representative 
growers and canners to determine the 
contract price prevailing in 1942. 
Grower prices for this year will be de- 
termined on this basis with the addition 
of the cent a pound increase allowed by 
OPA on the recommendation of the De- 
partment. The increase applies to all 
grades and sizes of the raw product with 
butts and culls out. 

In order to avail themselves of the 
price increase allowed by today’s an- 
nouncement, farmers are advised by the 
Department to contract acreage with 
canners at prices to be determined and 
announced by the State War Boards. 

In negotiating these contracts, grow- 
ers and canners will have the assistance 
of County USDA War Boards. The 
County Boards will be advised of price 
determinations made by the State War 
Board. 

Because of its nutritive qualities, the 
Department is anxious that all asparagus 
planted be harvested either for canning, 
freezing or the fresh market. The armed 
forces have reserved approximately 2 
million cases of asparagus this year— 
roughly half the anticipated 1943 pack. 

AG-227 
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CANNED TOMATO CEILINGS 


[MPR-306, Amend. 


Processors’ maximum prices in dollars 
and cents per dozen cans for the 1943 
pack of tomatoes were established by the 
Office of Price Administration March 27 
in the second such action last week. 
Similar action for canned peas was taken 
March 24, and maximum prices for the 
1943 pack of corn and beans will be 
effected in the near future. 


As in the case of the pea pack, the 
maximum prices established for canners 
of tomatoes are about the same as those 
for 1942 and there should be no appre- 
ciable increase at the retail level, where 
maximum prices are established under 
fixed mark-up regulations. OPA used 
1942 costs for raw materials in establish- 
ing the maximums. The increase in 
prices paid to the farms is absorbed 
under the Department of Agriculture’s 
program. 

The amendment’ became _ effective 
March 27, 1943. The maximum prices 
established for the canners will meet the 
requirements of the Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942, as amended, in re- 
spect to return to the growers. 

Again as in the case of the pea pack, 
the tomatoes are priced according to De- 
partment of Agriculture grades. Amend- 
ment No. 4 to Maximum Price Regulation 
No. 306 (Certain Packed Food Products) 
establishes five geographical zones for 
such pricing instead of the four used in 
the amendment to this regulation which 
covered canned peas. 

All prices are f. 0. b. canners factory. 
The amendment, like others to this regu- 


4, Mar. 27, 1943] 


lation, also sets up differentials to be 
used in pricing substandard grades (A) 
attached, which provides: The maximum 
price for any grade below standard shall 
be: No. 2’s, 15¢ per dozen less than 
Standard 2’s maximum; No. 2%s, 20c¢ 
per dozen less than Standard 2%s maxi- 
mum; No. 10’s 70c per dozen less than 
Standard 10s maximum. 


The five regions are set up this way: 

Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York and Northern 
Pennsylvania (all of the State of Penn- 
sylvania not included in Region II). 


Region II—Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, New Jersey, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Southern Pennsylvania (Bucks, 
Montgomery, Philadelphia, Delaware, 
Chester, Lancaster, York, Cumberland, 
Adams, Franklin, Fulton, Bedford and 
Somerset Counties). 


Region III—North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

Region IV—Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Nevada. 

Region V—Oregon, Washington and 
California. 

The maximum prices set by the regu- 
lation are: 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED TOMATOES 
[MPR-306, Amend. 4, March 27, 1943] 


Region I Region II Region III Region IV Region V 


1.775 

1.50 
5.35 

1.375 


1.30 1.225 1.25 1.275 
1.75 1.675 1.70 1.725 
6.20 5.85 5.95 6.05 
1.10 1.025 1.05 1.075 
1.475 1.40 1.425 1.45 
5.25 4.90 5.00 5.10 
1.00 925 95 975 
1.35 1.275 1.30 1.325 
4.75 4.40 4.50 4.60 


TIN FROM TYPE METAL 


To bring back into use for war pur- 
poses approximately 1500 tons of tin 
now idle because it is locked up in sur- 
plus stocks or excess inventories of type 
metal and babbitt, the Metals Reserve 
Company has signed a contract with the 
National Lead Company designating 
that company as its agent to purchase 
and treat the metal in accordance with 
a conversion program recommended by 
the War Production Board. 


Contraction of the printing and pub- 
lishing industry because of restrictions 
placed upon the use of critical materials 


has resulted in a reduced demand for 
type metal. Similarly, the demand for 
common babbitt metal has been much 
reduced by curtailment of civilian sup- 
plies of consumer goods. 

As a result, surplus stocks have accu- 
mulated in the hands of _ producers. 
Dealers and consumers likewise are 
carrying excess inventories. 

Tin recovered by treatment and sepa- 
ration of the component metals in lead- 
antimony-tin alloys later will come back 
into the market in the form of electro- 
lytic tin, thereby increasing the avail- 
able supply of the urgently needed 
metal. WPB-3015 


PRIORITIES UNDER CMP 


Canners Will Continue to Use Order P-115 


Maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies for all industries are to be 
obtained after April 1, 1943, under 
Regulation 5 of the Controlled Materials 
Plan. Canners should endorse their pur- 
chase orders with the certification called 
for in CMP Regulation 5. Canners will 
continue to operate under order P-115 
and, therefore, will not need a CMP 
allotment number. A canner using the 
certification in Regulation 5 will use the 
allotment symbol MRO (P-115). A pur- 
chase order bearing such certification 
shall be deemed an authorized Controlled 
Material Order, and shall have the same 
status as an order bearing an allotment 
number under all applicable CMP regu- 
lations. 

Canners’ use of CMP Regulation 5 is 
further clarified by the following letter 
received by N. C. A. from R. E. Arnold, 
Chief, Priorities Division, Food Distri- 
bution Administration, Department of 
Agriculture: 

“CMP Regulation 5 becomes effective 
April 1, and the comments we make are 
from this regulation published as of 
February 9. We understand it is in 
process of revision, but until the revised 
order is available, the February 9 issue 
is the guide. 

“It should be understood, of course, 
that shipping containers of solid fiber, 
corrugated fiber, or wood, are excluded 
from both P-115 and CMP Regulation 5. 
Endorsements for the purchase of these 
shipping containers are to be made un- 
der the provisions of Order P-140. 

Order P-115 is to continue in oper- 
ation; however, in stead of the AA-1 
rating for ‘repair and maintenance’, and 
the AA-2X for ‘operating supplies’, pro- 
vided by Order P-115, CMP Regulation 
5 provides the AA-1 rating for all three, 
namely ‘maintenance, repair and oper- 
ating supplies’, for all producers engaged 
in ‘industrial food production, processing, 
packaging, preservation and storage.’ 

“Those canners or processors who are 
operating under P-115 shall use the en- 
dorsement provided in CMP Regulation 
5 as follows: 


““CMP_ allotment symbol MRO— 
(Order P-115)—The undersigned cer- 
tifies subject to the criminal penalties 
for misrepresentation contained in Sec- 
tion 35 (A) of the United States Crimi- 
nal Code, that the controlled materials 
covered by this order are required for 
essential maintenance, repair or operat- 
ing supplies, to be used for a purpose 
listed in Schedule I or Schedule II of 
CMP Regulation No. 5 and that delivery 
thereof will not result in a violation of 
the quantity restrictions contained in 
paragraph (f) of said regulation.”’ 

“This endorsement includes the quan- 
tity restriction certification, and _ it 
should be noted that CMP 5 provides 
that during 1943 MRO endorsements are 
not to be made for more material than 
the amount purchased for the same pur- 
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BERLIN CHAPMAN PERFORATED CRATES are designed to protect the most costly article that the canner has, A CAN 
FILLED WITH FOOD, and at the same time assure uniform circulation of steam. The smooth welded bottom assures 
you of a perfectly even stacking platform, and the heavy boiler plate steel sides provide maximum protection for your cans, 
a necessity which we can not over emphasize, and will also give you years of satisfactory service. BERLIN CHAPMAN 
originated the perforated crate and many of our customers are using them exclusively, it is the only crate that we are 
now manufacturing. When you buy crates, buy CAN PROTECTION. 


BERLIN CHAPMAN COOLING TANKS are 
built standard 5 feet wide, except where 
freight is a big item, they can be built 4 feet 
wide, so that two sections can be placed on 
a car. Double row of tanks can be furnished 
with a single track. Tanks are built to speci- 
fications in any length desired. Steel struc- 
tural overhead can be furnished separately 
for concrete tanks. 


Ais | 
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WRITE FOR OUR COMPLETE CANNING MACHINERY CATALOG. BERLIN CHAPMAN CO., BERLIN, WIS. 


CANNING MACHINERY FOR ALL FOOD PRODUCTS. 
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poses during 1942. Most producers are 
restricted each quarter to purchases of 
not more than one-fourth of the annual 
total; however, producers of seasonable 
products such as fruits and vegetables 
are not bound by the quarterly restric- 
tion, but, of course, are bound by the 
total annual quantity restriction. 

“CMP Regulation 5, as of February 9, 
provides for the purchase of capital 
equipment of value not over $500; how- 
ever, it is distinctly provided that such 
purchases of capital equipment are to 
‘be included as maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies’, and are therefore 
regulated by the annual quantity restric- 
tions. 

“Paragraph (k) of CMP Regulation 
5 requires that reports must continue to 
be filed by producers whose operations 
are covered by Order P-115. Under this 
clause, it will be proper for producers 
under Order P-115 to continue sending 
in each month copies of purchase orders 
on which they have made the MRO en- 
dorsements. 

“CMP Regulation 5, of course, covers 
only ‘maintenance, repair and operating 
supplies’, and for capital equipment it is 
still proper to make application on form 
PD-285 and for construction on form 
PD-200.” 


CITRUS PULP DEHYDRATION A 
“SEASONAL” INDUSTRY 


An exemption from the overtime pro- 
visions of the Wage and Hour Law for 
the citrus pulp and waste industry in the 
States of Florida and Texas was granted 
March 30 by L. Matcalfe Walling, Ad- 
ministrator of the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the U. S. 
Department of Labor. 

This exemption is based on a finding, 
after two hearings, that the Florida and 
Texas branches of the industry are of a 
seasonal nature. Under the terms of the 
Wage and Hour Law (or Fair Labor 
Standards Act), overtime after 40 hours 
in any workweek must be paid to all 
employees not within the scope of any 
exemption. 

But, Mr. Walling explained, Section 
7 (b) (8) of the Act provides a partial 
exemption from its overtime provisions 
during a period of 14 weeks annually for 
industries found to be of a seasonal 
nature. During these weeks the mini- 
mum wage requirements are not relaxed 
by this exemption, and overtime must be 
paid for all hours worked in excess of 
12 in any one day or 56 in any one work- 
week. The finding makes this seasonal 
exemption effective for the citrus pulp 
and waste industry in the two States. 


MORE CAN OPENERS 


In an amendment to Order L-30-d 
issued March 27, restrictions on the pro- 
duction of can openers were eased, which 
will make available to consumers about 
twice the number of can openers allowed 
under the original order. 


CANNED CORN CEILINGS 


[MPR 306, Amend. 5, March 31, 1943] 


Processors Maximum Prices in dollars 
and cents per dozen cans for the 1943 
pack of Canned Corn were established 
March 381 by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration in Amendment 5 to Maximum 
Price Regulation 306. Grapefruit Juice, 
Peas and Tomatoes have already been 
brought under the order and prices for 
Snap Beans are expected to follow 
shortly. 

The maximum prices set for corn can- 
ners 1943 packs are approximately the 
same as those for 1942 and are com- 
puted according to 1942 costs. Increases 
in prices paid to growers are absorbed 
under the Department of Agriculture 
program. The amendment became im- 
mediately effective as of March 31 and 
establishes prices for three geographical 
zones instead of five as used for canned 
tomatoes and four for canned peas. The 
amendment, like those covering tomatoes 
and peas, provides differentials for the 
pricing of sub-standard grades of corn. 


Maximum prices for any variety and 
style below standard in grade are: No. 
2 cans, 15¢ per dozen less than the maxi- 
mum price for standard grade; No. 10 
cans, 75c per dozen less than the maxi- 
mum price for standard grade. 


The three geographical regions set up 
are as follows: 

Region I—Maine, New Hampshire, 
Washington, Oregon, California and 
Southwestern Idaho (Washington, Pay- 
ette, Gem, Canyon, Ada and Omyhee 
Counties). 

Region II—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Michigan, Montana, Wyoming, 
Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, and that portion of Idaho not 
included in Region I. 

Region III—All States not included in 
Regions I and II. 

The maximum prices set by the regu- 
lation are: 


MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED CORN 
(MPR-306, Amend. 5, March 31, 1943) 


Region I Region II Region III 
Whole Grain, all varieties 
VACUUM 1.31 1.26 1.24 
121 1.16 1.14 
VACUUM 1.11 1.06 1.04 
Cream Style, except Evergreen and Narrow 
Grain 
TZ-OUNCE: 1.21 1.16 1.14 
1.01 .96 .94 
Cream Style, Evergreen and Narrow Grain 
VACUUM 1.06 1.01 .99 
5.55 5.30 5.20 
12-ounce vacuum..... 1.01 .96 
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Golden Cross Bantam 
Most Popular Hybrid 


Carrot, Beans, Peas 
Cucumber, Cab- 
| bage, Spinach, etc. 


Contract Growers 

ofSweetCom.Bet, NMOXthrup, King & Co. 

Seed Growers and Merchants Since 1884 
Minneapolis, 


Order 1944 Sweet Corn Seed Now 


The Best Assurance Of 
Delivery Next Spring 


N. K. & Co's Sweet Corn Seed is produced in the 
favored districts of Minnesota, Iowa and Idaho. 
The seed is kiln dried immediately after harvest, 
assuring strong germination and Vitality. 
carefully hand picked and laboratory tested. 
Some of our specialties: — 
HYBRIDS—Golden Cross, Ioana 

Kingscrost Ear Pack Bantam J9 

Kingscrost Ear Pack Bantam B2 

Kingscrost Ear Pack Bantam ES 
OPEN POLLINATED—Country Gentleman 
Stowell's Evergreen, Narrow Grain Evergreen 


It is all 


Ioana--A Late Yellow Hybrid 
Adapted To Southern Areas 


Spot Delivery 
Still Available 
On Some 


Minn. Canning Items 


WAR-TIME PRODUCTION NEEDS 


SPOTLIGHT 
ADVANTAGES 


OF LANGSENKAMP EQUIPMENT 


_ @ When Uncle Sam gave orders for 
the greatest quantity of canned foods 
ever produced, the Spotlight was 
automatically turned on the outstand- 
ing advantages which Langsenkamp 

Production Units afford— greater production volume with 

the use of less manpower and less horsepower—the reducti- 

on of waste of production time and product—increased yield 
from raw product. Langsenkamp Units meet today’s pro- 
duction needs and will enable canners to capitalize tomor- 
row’s opportunities. 
Langsenkamp Units for Manufacturers of 
DRIED EGGS and DEHYDRATED VEGETABLES 


Langsenkamp has developed new units for manufacturers of dried egg 
which improve operating efficiency and improve product. Many re- 
gular canning production units such as pulpers, washers, etc., are avail- 
able for manufacturers of dehydrated vegetables. 


F.H. LANGSENKAMP COMPANY 


“‘Efficiency in the Canning Plant’’ 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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LIGHTWEIGHT 


SPEEDY > 


CONVEYOR 


fo light, or you 


‘SAVE 
TIME— increase production 
SAVE 
LABOR—when you need it most 
SAVE 
MOTIONS—decrease fatigue 
SAVE 
CONTAINERS—eliminate spoilage 
INDISPENSABL 
for 
3 @ DELIVERING 
LOADING 


@ UNLOADING 
@ CONVEYING 


Weighs Only 
7 lbs. per foot 


NIAGARA FILTER Corporation 


1432 NIAGARA ST. Phone Lincoln 3116 BUFFALO, N.Y. 
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GRAMS of INTEREST 


40c MINIMUM WAGE RECOMMENDED 


An industry committee representing 
employees, employers and the _ public, 
which recently met in New York City, 
voted 27 to 3 in favor of a recommended 
minimum wage in the canned fruits and 
vegetables and related products industry, 
of 40 cents an hour. It was also unani- 
mously voted to ask the Wage and Hour 
Division to recommend to the Office of 
Price Administration that ceilings be 
adjusted so as to give full consideration 
to the increased costs brought about by 
wage minimum increase. A public hear- 
ing on the recommendation is to be held 
shortly. 


“RAK” RICKENDRFER DIES SUDDENLY 


J. C. Rickendrfer, General Manager 
of the C. S. Kale Canning Company, 
Everson, Washington, was stricken sud- 
denly in a Seattle Hotel March 22 while 
at the telephone. Death was apparently 
instantaneous. “Rak,” as he was affec- 
tionately known throughout the industry, 
was one of the ablest canners in the 
Northwest, and his death comes not only 
as a real loss to his company, but to the 
industry as well. He took active inter- 
est in association affairs, having served 
as a Director of the Northwest Canners 
Association; as Vice-President in 1928 
and as President in 1930. In 1934 and 
1935 he served as a member of the Board 
of Directors of the National Canners 
Association and at different times held 
offices in the Association’s Apple and 
Apple Products Section. His first asso- 
ciation with the canning industry came 
when he was appointed Administrator 
of the Estate of C. S. Kale Canning 
‘Company.- He was 63 years old. 


SUMTER PACKING CORPORATION SOLD 


The Sumter (S. C.) Packing Cor- 
poration, which since 1934 has been 
owned and operated by M. M. Linke- 
nauger and E. B. Smith, has sold its 
fixed assets as of March 22 to Holloway, 
Bankston and Edwards. 


LEAGUE MEETING 


A date has not been named as yet for 
the annual meeting of the Canners 
League of California, but it is believed 
that this will be about the middle of 
April. Consideration is being given to 
a one-day session, with a cutting bee in 
the morning and the business meeting 
and election of officers in the afternoon. 
This meeting is usually held much earlier 
in the year, but was postponed because 
of the protracted Federal Court hearing 
in which the Canners League, its offi- 
cials, and several of its members were 
tried, and finally acquitted, of charges 
of violating the anti-trust laws. The 
meeting will probably be held in San 
Francisco. 
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CONTINENTAL ELECTION 


At the organization meeting of Conti- 
nental Can Company, Inc., held in New 
York March 24, the following officers 
were re-elected: Carle C. Conway, chair- 
man of the board of directors and presi- 
dent; Sidney J. Steele, vice-chairman of 
the board of directors; Frank J. O’Brien, 
executive vice-president; Arthur V. 
Crary, vice-president; J. Sydney Snel- 
ham, vice-president and comptroller; 
Jacob F. Egenolf, vice-president in 
charge of can manufacturing; Wendell 
H. Funderburg, vice-president in charge 
of packers’ can sales; Sherlock Mc- 
Kewen, vice-president; Eugene J. O’Con- 
nor, vice-president in charge of general 
line sales; Paul E. Pearson, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of equipment develop- 
ment and manufacturing; John B. Jeff- 
ress, Jr., secretary and treasurer; Ralph 
H. Alexander, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and Loren R. Dod- 
son, assistant secretary. 


FIRE DESTROYS LOWEKAMP CANNERY 


The forest fire that swept over an 
area of several thousand acres near 
Laurel, Md., on March 31, destroyed the 
Lowekamp Brothers cannery at Jessups, 
Md., and drove a number of families 
from their homes. No immediate esti- 
mate of the cannery damage was avail- 
able. 


MORTON BUYS WORCESTER SALT 
COMPANY 


Worcester Salt Company, founded 
more than 50 years ago, and whose re- 
finery at Silver Springs, New York, is 
said to be one of the largest in the East, 
has been sold to the Morton Salt Com- 
pany of Chicago for a reported cash 
price of $2,400,000. Proceeds from the 
sale will be distributed among Worcester 
shareholders. 


TO DEHYDRATE CABBAGE 


Allen C. Smith, Manager of the Shioc- 
ton (Wisconsin) Kraut Company and 
President of the National Kraut Packers 
Association, has announced approval of 
plans for the installation of equipment 
for the dehydration of cabbage and po- 
tatoes. The two complete units of equip- 
ment will have a 24-hour daily capacity 
of from 20 to 35 tons of raw material. 


PLAN DEHYDRATION PLANT 


Apple growers of Southern Ohio, at 
a recent meeting at Jackson, discussed 
plans for the installation of an apple 
dehydrating plant at a cost of about 
$75,000. A committee was appointed 
with James W. Morgan of Jackson 
County, Chairman, and instructed to 
proceed with proposed plans. 


CANCO’S MR. STURDY SPEAKS 
April 6—Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Kiwanis 
Club. 
April 7—Philadelphia, Pa., Rotary Club. 


PACK OF GREEN AND WAX BEANS 
Compiled by NCA, Division of Statistics 


1941 Pack 1942 Pack 
Green Wax Green Wax 

Maine, Vermont and Mass. 158,280 307,285 156,756 301,669 
903,281 451,075 1,523,914 756,612 
Maryland and Delaware.... 1,998,027 56,834 4,410,667 110,694 
227,638 137,263 599,333 169,947 
Indiana 153,380 5,840 132,351 11,663 
Michigan 302,503 114,948 575,813 157,845 
Wisconsin 946,692 424,059 978,184 367,899 
Iowa and Nebraska.............. 72,904 37,099 95,241 19,657 
Utah 276,231 28,797 210,839 33,684 
422,216 7,618 394,500 7,923 
1,745,623 10,205 1,611,415 10,345 
1,170,212 7,652 3,747,190 44,550 

TOTAL 10,861,968 1,632,351 19,624,602 2,057,239 


1941. 
sizes. 


The above report of the 1942 paek of green and wax beans is a summary 
of the reports of all those canners who are known to have packed beans 
during 1942. The comparable pack figures for the various styles are shown for 
All of the figures in the above table are actual cases of various can 
The pack for 1942 on a basis of 24/2’s was green beans 21,617,847; 
wax beans 2,172,499; total green and wax 23,790,346. March 26, 1943. 
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Due to conditions with which 
you are familiar, wesuggest that 
all customers who have not al- 
ready done so, send their orders 
for repair, maintenance, or oper- 
ation for 1943, as described in 
Preference Rating Order P-115, 
as amended. 


On such orders certify the Pre- 
ference Rating AA-1 for repairs 
and maintenance and AA-2X for 
operation, so that we might give 
your order careful attention. 


For many years we have been 
cooperating with Pea and Lima 
Bean Canners, furnishing effici- 
ent hulling equipment to meet 
the needs of today and antici- 
pating the needs of tomorrow. 


xk 


MACHINE CO. 


Established 1880 @ Incorporated 1924 


GREEN PEA HULLING SPECIALISTS 
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There'll Be Army-Educated Appetites to Feed 
WHEN JOHNNY COMES MARCHING HOME 


Uncle Sam sets a “‘good table’’ for his fighting men 
—balanced diet of good tasting foods, including the 
vitamins, minerals and other necessary energy ele- 
ments. When our boys come marching home, they 
will demand a similar balanced diet, including 

' highest quality canned-fresh vegetables and fruits. 
lameowel F.M.C. equipment will enable you to 
meet this demand. 
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INVENTORIES ALLOWABLE 
UNDER RATIONING 


Each retailer handling rationed proc- 
essed foods will determine the point 
value of his allowable inventory of these 
goods by multiplying the total number of 
ration points he received for sales of 
these commodities during March by the 
number 3, the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration announced March 30. 


At the same time, OPA announced that 
wholesalers will determine their April 
allowable inventory of these goods by 
multiplying the number of ration points 
they received in March by the figure 6. 


These figures, it was explained, are 
OPA’s “allowable inventory factors.” 


The retailer’s allowable inventory, once 
established, will remain fixed through 
succeeding months of rationing, unless 
special conditions require a change 
which necessitates special OPA action. 


Wholesalers’ allowable inventories, on 
the other hand, are subject to change 
from month to month to allow for storage 
of canned goods at the peak of the pack- 
ing season for use in later months. A 
new factor to take the place of the 
wholesaler’s number 6 will be announced 
at the end of each calendar month. 


Within the limits of the dealer’s 
allowable inventory, points granted by 
Boards for building up stock, as well as 
those taken in for current sales of proc- 
essed foods, may be spent at the discre- 
tion of the dealer for any items rationed 
under the processed foods order. 


The retailer, in addition to reporting 
his allowable inventory to his _ local 
Board when he registers during the first 
ten days of April, must also report the 
point value of his actual or physical in- 
ventory, including all unspent points he 
has on hand. 


If it is found at the time of registra- 
tion that his allowable inventory is 
greater than his actual inventory, his 
local Board will issue him a certificate 
for the number of points he needs to 
built up his physical inventory to the 
amount he is allowed under rationing. 


Where it is found, however, that the 
point value of a retailer’s actual inven- 
tory (the goods he actually has on hand) 
is in excess of the points he is allowed, 
he must turn his excess points over to 
his Board. 


However, a retailer who does not have 
sufficient points to surrender the total 
excess number at the time of his regis- 
tration, may accumulate and forward 
them later. But he may neither buy nor 
acquire any processed foods until he has 
done so. He must continue to surrender 
points for his excess inventory until its 
point value has been reduced to the num- 
ber of points he is allowed. 


The wholesaler’s allowable inventory is 
also based on the point value of his 
monthly sales, but is adjusted from 
r-cnth to month. Where it is found, at 
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the time of registration, that his actual 
inventory exceeds his maximum allow- 
able inventory, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration will require him to surren- 
der his extra points. On the other hand, 
where his physical inventory is less than 
his maximum allowable inventory, OPA 
will grant him points for the difference. 


When the point value of a wholesaler’s 
physical inventory for a _ subsequent 
month is greater than his maximum al- 
lowable inventory for that month, he will 
not be required to surrender points, but 
he may not buy or acquire any more 
processed foods until the point value of 
his physical inventory is brought down to 
the point value of his maximum allow- 
able inventory. At that time, he may 
purchase processed foods only if such 
purchases will not cause his physical 
inventory to again exceed the maximum 
amount he is allowed. 


After March, 1943, no further emer- 
gency adjustments of wholesalers’ inven- 
tories will be made by the State or Dis- 
trict Offices. All applications for ad- 
justment will be forwarded to the Office 
of Price Administration in Washington. 


The factors are set in revised Supple- 
ment 1 to Ration Order 13. OPA-2139 


HOME CANNERS TO GET 
COOKERS 


Arrangements have been made for the 
production of 150,000 pressure cookers, 
as requested by the Department of Agri- 
culture for this year’s canning season, 
the Consumers Durable Goods Division 
announced March 24. 


Although the 150,000 are double the 
output of last year, it is believed that 
demand will be far in excess of the pro- 
jected production. It is uncertain, how- 


ever, whether more than 150,000 can be > 


produced this year because of the scarci- 
ty of critical materials required in such 
manufacture. In addition to metals, 
synthetic rubber rings are required to 
seal canners for pressure. 


Until January 7, 1942, pressure can- 
ners and cookers had been made of 
aluminum. This use of aluminum is 
barred by orders in the M-1 series. On 
November 17, Limitation Order L-30-d 
prohibited use of iron and steel in such 
utensils. 


In view of these restrictions, it was 
necessary that the Department of Agri- 
culture present a formal request for 
150,000 cookers and that manufacturers 
file appeals to meet it. These have been 
granted, permitting allocations of ma- 
terials for the renewal of production of 
the 150,000 pressure canners. They will 
be of capacity to handle seven one-quart 
jars, made of steel, and designed to with- 
stand the hard usage of canning. They 
will be made according to pre-war pat- 
terns to avoid delay and waste in pro- 
duction of new dies. WPB-2936 


NORTHWEST PACKS OF FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES 


Northwest pack of canned fruits and 
vegetables showed a drop of approxi- 
mately 2 million cages in 1942 under the 
bumper total of 21,000,000 cases record- 
ed in 1941, according to compilation of 
reports made by individual firms to 
Western Canner and Packer. Although 
the production of canned vegetables was 
slightly changed, fruits fell off approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 cases. 


Comparison of the 1942 pack in the 
Northwest with the four preceding 
years, in actual cases all sizes, as com- 
piled by this Journal, are as follows: 


Vegetables Total 
6,376,412 12,261,315 
5,995,970 14,174,114 
6,918,690 14,536,041 

10,190,358 11,084,236 21,274,594 

8,565,491 10,431,993 18,997,484 


The 1942 pack of canned fruits com- 


pared with 1941 follows (actual cases) : 
1941 1942 

1,349,980 898,730 

Apple Sauce ... met -- 85,428 

Apricots 192,722 235,519 

Blackberries _... 264,255 199,330 

Boysenberries * 116,438 


Fruits 
5,884,903 


Cherries : 
Black 241,607 
427,778 
57,353 
51,899 


176,633 
484,319 
106,286 
61,591 
33,649 
766,674 
3,777,686 
201,470 
1,076,541 
24,184 11,118 
97,990 79,423 
18,551 4,548 
Strawberries 105,863 82,248 
Youngberries 94,877t 67,832 
Fruit Juices -- 49,745 


10,190,358 8,565,491 


Gooseberries 
+Huckleberries — 
Loganberries 61,504 
639,406 
4,267,903 
184,989 
1,938,058 


Raspberries, Black. 
Raspberries, 


TOTALS 


* Shown with Youngberries and others. 
* Included in other fruits. 
t Including other berries. 


Northwest vegetable pack for 1941 
and 1942 was as follows (actual cases) : 
Item 1941 1942 
Asparagus 303,386 246,205 
Snap Beans 2,286,431 1,985,006 
Beets 1,023,651 757,422 
Carrots 257,354 
Corn 836,372 
Peas and Carrots 320,993 103,466 
Pumpkin 236,953§ 109,209 
Sauerkraut ....... 65,534 
Spinach 91,567 113,756 
Tomatoes 112,677% 305,785 

50,658 86,258 


Products and 


Other Veg. Juices.............. 


11,084,236 10,431,993 


TOTALS 


§ Including squash. 
© Including products and catsup. 


L. C. GREENE, JR. 


L. C. Greene, Jr., of Harcourt, Greene 
Company, food factors of San Francisco, 
well known to canned foods buyers in 
all parts of the country, died on Tues- 
day, March 16, after a short illness. 
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38 Tomato Baskets 


Stronger and better than ever 
before to give extralongservice. 
Three modern factories make 
immediate shipment possible. 


JERSEY PACKAGE CO. 


BANK STREET, BRIDGETON, NEW JERSEY 


FACTORIES; BRIDGETON, VINELAND, MILLVILLE 


35 Years of 
Specialized Service 
in the 
Prevention of Fires 
and 
Maintenance of Low 


Insurance Costs 
for the FOOD INDUSTRY 


Lansing B. Warner, Incorporated 
Chicago, Illinois 


PHILLIPS PACKING CO., Inc. 


CAMBRIDGE - - MARYLAND 
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MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 
GOVERNMENT in your CUT BEETS 


With the SS Rod Washer you remove all pieces of 
beets less than the one inch specified. These small 
Pieces are saved in the SS Rod Washer and packed 
in No. 2cans. Both sizes are fancy quality and sell 
for top’ prices. 
Write for particulars and prices. 
THE SINCLAIR-SCOTT COMPANY 
“*The Original Grader House’’ 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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INSIDE NEWS 


PREPARED BY NATIONAL CAN CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


1943 


Glycerine in A.R.P. Glass Protection 
Lessons Learned from Bombing of London 


Prove Helpful to American Investigators 


ese hollow-eyed build- 


ings, with scarcely a pane of glass remaining in their gaunt window frames, graphically 
illustrate the need for reinforcing plate glass against the concussion of high explo- 


sive bombs. 


Much of the pertinent information con- 
cerning the treatment of glass to protect 
people from flying splinters and jagged 
fragments during air-raids has been obtained 
from the bitter experiences of the much- 
bombed British. Among the several pro- 
cedures recommended by the Ministry of 
Home Security, A.R.P. Department, is the 
employment of thick, tough or reinforced 
paper applied to the glass with flour paste 
or acacia mucilage made slightly tacky by 
the addition of 5 per cent of glycerine. Un- 
coated transparent wrapping materials (ex- 
cept cellulose acetate film) can also be used. 
These are applied to the windows by means 
of a good clear gum to which 15 per cent 
of glycerine has been added. 

Investigations have also been carried out 
by American investigators. Recently, one of 
them developed a new and very effective pro- 
cedure for protection against flying glass. 
According to his method, old bed-sheets are 
cut into one-inch strips which are freely 
daubed, by means of a paint brush, with 
the following composition: 

Wheat flour 

Powdered alum 

Sodium benzoate 

Oil of cloves 

Glycerine 

Water 2 pints 
The flour and alum are rubbed to a 


smooth paste with the water and the gly- 
cerine. The mixture is then heated quickly 
to the boiling point, removed from the source 
of heat, and then thoroughly mixed in the 
remaining two ingredients. 

It is advisable to apply the strips to win- 
dows in criss-cross fashion, placing them 
about 1-% inches apart and permitting the 
ends to overlap the edge of the window 
frame. (314) 


To Locate Fish By 
Sound 


Fishermen in British Columbia waters may 
soon seek their fish by sound. This method 
of locating large schools of fish has proved 
effective in Norwegian waters and is to be 
tried out in the herring fishing industry of 
British Columbia. A fish canning company is 
fitting a 45-ft. boat with an echo sounding 
device at a cost of $4,000 to $5,000. 

Originally devised to aid ships in shallow 
waters, this echo sounder has been improved 
until it will record a whisper, and it is used 
in detecting the presence of submarines in 
wartime. As used by fishermen, the device 
will locate a large mass, or school, of fish by 
the sound reflected from the body of fish, and 
the distance to the catch will be indicated by 
a meter. (336) 


Progress Reported in 
Guayule Rubber 
Project 


Progress in the expansion of the guayule 
rubber production program under the sev- 
eral cooperating agencies of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has exceeded early 
expectations. Recent developments by the 
Department’s Emergency Rubber Project are 
in accord with the findings of the Baruch 
committee which recommended “that this 
program be given every possible support as 
the principal source of crude rubber which 
could not be lost to us short of conquest 
of American territory.” 

The Forest Service, which is administer- 
ing the production phases of this emergency 
program, will start to mill in mid-January 
the older shrubs previously reserved for 
seed collection. 

This winter the Forest Service factory will 
manufacture 600 tons—only a fraction of 
the nation’s needs—but the first natural rub- 
ber produced in the United States since 
the beginning of the war. Plantations being 
established this winter are expected to yield 
about 21,000 tons from the harvest starting 
late in 1944. The planting and harvesting 
schedule is planned to produce about 80,000 
tons annually thereafter. Even the maximum 
production mentioned, however, is small in 
comparison with the country’s normal peace- 
time consumption of 700,000 tons of rubber 
a year. (315) 


BoostforCanned Milk 


When properly prepared, canned and dried 
milk retain the full nutritional value of 
the fresh milk, it is revealed by studies in 
Switzerland. This is especially true of the 
sweetened products. Even vitamin C, in spite 
of its sensitivity, is retained by the best 
modern methods. Furthermore, uniform com- 
position, freedom from pathogenic organ- 
isms and fine casein dispersion make canned 
and dried milk products more digestible 
than fresh milk. (316) 


“Utility” Paint Proposal 


Renewed in Britain 


Since domestic paints have become almost 
unobtainable in Britain, discussions on the 
advisability of producing a limited amount 
of a “utility” paint are again in progress 
between the Board of Trade and the Paint 
Federation. A recent statement in the House 
of Commons revealed that a provisional ar- 
rangement has been made for a supply of 
linseed oil for such paint, and steps are 
being taken for the release of certain quan- 
tities of other necessary raw materials. The 
British paint trade believes that the “util- 
ity” paint, when eventually produced, will 
be made in three or four shades. (317) 
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‘ RUIN IN OXFORD STREET AFTER “BLITZ” RAID—Th 
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NATIONAL GAN 


PLANTS: NEW YORK * BOSTON * BALTIMORE ¢ CHICAGO * HAMILTON, OHIO * FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


An Oasis in the Desert 


A 2¥,-gallon water canteen produced by 
National Can for our armed forces. 


Brine Preservation 


of Vegetables 


Because of the shortage of containers, 
experiments are being conducted, with in- 
dications of success, in the brine preserva- 
tion of snap beans, peas, lima beans and 
other vegetables. The process, similar to 
that employed in brine curing of pickles, 
has been under study at North Carolina 
Agricultural Experiment Station for several 
months. The research is conducted cooper- 
atively by the experiment station and the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. 

If successful, the brine preservation of 
vegetables would help to build up food 
supplies to meet wartime needs of the United 
Nations and would save those portions of 
the crop generally lost through seasonal 
overproduction. (318) 


Lactic-Acid Lacquers 


Efforts to devise lacquer substitutes for 
tin containers. through the use of lactic 
acid obtained from the whey that is a by- 
product in cheese and casein factories, are 
making progress. In experimental coating of 
steel milk cans this lacquer has proved 
highly successful, also in coating evaporated 
milk cans. Previously dairy scientists had 
developed lacquers suitable for coating wood, 
paper, glass and other substances. Some of 
these lactic-acid lacquers doubtless will be 
useful to various branches of the canned 
food industry. (319) 


* * * 


Approximately one-sixth of all gasoline 
consumed in the U. S., 5,000,000,000 gallons, 
goes to farmers. They also use large quan- 
tities of lubricating oils and greases, esti- 
mated at 138,000,000 gallons and 2,000,000 
pounds respectively. 
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Technical ‘Topics 


INSECTICIDES—The effectiveness of at- 
tractants and repellents for insects and ani- 
mals can be increased substantially by the 
incorporation into the formulas of minute 
quantities of glandular extracts of animals 
such as the skunk, the muskrat, etc. Musk 
odor serves as a particularly powerful lure 
in insect attractants. (320) 


SURGERY—A British publication reports 
that wire of corrosion-resistant alloy steel 
is being used by Swedish surgeons in place 
of silk or catgut. : (321) 


CAROTENE DETERMINATION in plant 
tissue by a rapid chromatographic method 
was described recently in a project com- 
pleted in the Eastern Regional Research 
Laboratory of the Department of Agriculture. 
The method can be used for both fresh and 
dehydrated materials. (322) 


POTASSIUM CARBONATE is now being 
produced in Germany from a mixture of 
potassium sulphate, lime and coke. The sul- 
phate and lime are reacted at elevated 
temperatures in the first step of the process, 
to produce a concentrated solution of po- 
tassium formate containing calcium sulphate 
in suspension. The liquor is then evaporated 


to dryness and the residue calcined in a - 


surplus of air. (323) 

ROSINATED CALCIUM LAKES are im- 
proved in tinctorial properties, mass-tone, 
and strength by the addition of small amounts 
of sulphuric acid esters of the higher fatty 
acids during processing, it is claimed in a 
recent British patent. (324) 


TETRAETHYLTHIURAM MONOSUL- 
PHIDE has been found an effective agent 
for the treatment of scabies in Britain. (325) 


LINSEED OIL—Lend-Lease has been 
shipping large quantities of linseed oil to 
Russia to be used principally as food. The 
hydrogenation of such oils to harden them is 
entirely feasible, and experiments have dis- 
closed that an excellent shortening can be 
made from oil either wholly or partly linseed. 

(326) 


NEW FOOD SHORTENING—By a re- 
cently developed process, tasteless and odor- 
less shortening with a vitamin content is 
made by hydrogenating fish oils, adding 
them to vegetable oil and treating further 
by hydrogenation. (327) 


PEELER — Developed for a marmalade . 


manufacturer, a lathe-like peeler has been 
patented which removes from citrus fruit 
the outer surface of the peel containing the 
bitter cells. (328) 


MEAT PRESERVATION—To inhibit de- 
terioration in meat products, a method has 
been developed for subjecting the meat to 
inert gas under greater than atmospheric 
pressure. (329) 


VEGETABLE DISCOLORATION — Dis- 
coloration of the cut surfaces of fruits and 
vegetables can be prevented by dipping the 
pieces in dilute thiosulphate solutions. The 
method has recently been patented. (330) 


SYNTHETIC RESIN IDENTIFICATION 
by means of schematic flame and olfactory 
tests was described recently. (331) 


BISMUTH SUBSALICYLATE has been 
found effective for combatting blue mold or 
downy mildew disease in tobacco. (332) 


LIVER can be dried and reduced to a 
fine brown powder by a recently developed 
process. When so processed, it is said that 
it can be preserved indefinitely without re- 
frigeration and occupies only about one- 
fifth the normally required space. (333) 


TARTAR EMETIC SPRAY RESIDUES 
on citrus plant materials may be rapidly 
determined by a recently developed analyt- 
ical method based on iodometric titration. 
The iodometric procedure eliminates the 
necessity of ashing the leaf materials, as 
was done in the modified Gutzeit method 
formerly employed for determining the anti- 
mony content of the tartar emetic. (334) 


CHROME YELLOW, with a solubility of 
only 1.75 percent, for use as a pigment in 
paints, inks and other materials is now 
being offered by an American company. 
The new pigment is especially intended for 
use in camouflage coatings, since the low 
solubility reduces the possibility of lead 
being assimilated to a dangerous degree 
during the spray-painting of war materials. 


(335) 


Every effort will be made to furnish addi- 
tional information on these articles. Where 
such information is not obtainable, we will 
refer inquiries to the original source of the 
article. Write to National Can Corp., 110 E. 
42nd Street, New York City. Please mention 
the number at end of article—also name of 
the magazine you saw it in. 
(Advertisement) 
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KEEP "EM WANTING CANNED FOODS 


The Salesman as a ‘‘Dealer Helper’ and ‘‘Goodwill Builder’' for present and 
post-war business—by BETTER PROFITS. 


As bad as it may have been, the sales- 
men situation is getting a little better. 
It’s true you will be lucky if you are able 
to secure a well recommended one to your 
greatest liking, but they are more plenti- 
ful than they have been. This being the 
case, give thought, serious thought, to 
just what one could do for you. I know, 
your warehouse may be still loaded with 
goods sold to Uncle Sam and on which 
you have not received shipping instruc- 
tions. On the other hand, you may be 
in a locality where the labor shortage is 
acute and possibly you are not able to 
contract as much acreage as you had 
last year. In any event, your probable 
output for 1943 is assured of a profitable 
market, why employ salesmen other than 
those you now have and feel you must 
retain for the duration? 


It is quite likely leading canners have 
already asked themselves this same ques- 
tion after surveying the field, and they 
are going along as they always did, build- 
ing good will among retail dealers much 
faster and more easily than they might 
if times were entirely normal. They are 
apparently satisfied with their invest- 
ment and will quite likely continue to 
cover retail trade as long as the war 
lasts. Their judgment is accepted in 
many things pertaining to the industry. 
Why question its soundness when the 
matter of employing retail salesmen 
comes up? There can be only one cor- 
rect answer. As canners, we have always 
_ been mechanically minded first; we have 
been office executives and the last mat- 
ter to have our undivided attention and 
our best judgment was that of doing 
honest to goodness sales work. 


COMPETITION EXISTS 


There are several sound reasons why 
a canner ought to cover the retail trade 
today as always. In the first place, let’s 
look at the warehouse full of our goods 
which are the property of the Govern- 
ment. Some goods have been released 
and as time passes we may see more of 
this. Each time this happens we find 
more and more competition for our dollar 
and our goods will move even just a little 
bit more slowly from the distributor to 
the homes where they are finally eaten. 
With salesmen on the trade, impetus may 
be given to this movement into consump- 
tive distribution and the shelves cleared 
for more of the same or others put up by 
friends in the business. 


Make no mistake, competition is still 
with us and with the rationing of meats, 
fats, oils and dairy products it becomes 
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more intense than ever. Let anyone of 
many in authority mention that in their 
opinion canned foods are too high in 
point value to be good buys in compari- 
son to meats, frozen foods and any num- 
ber of other lower point values in foods 
and housewives stop considering canned 
things seriously as welcome additions to 
daily menus. Suppose such an involun- 
tary boycott of canned foods should take 
place for only a period of a month or 
two. How long do you think it would be 
before we would all feel the pinch no 
matter how well sold our probable output 
this year seemed to be before housewives 
began turning to other foods. This is a 
trend we must never let come to pass or 
the canning industry will be back twenty 
years in one as far as public liking is 
concerned. 


COMPETITION ACTS 


Food rationing brings many problems, 
but alert dealers in foods quickly learn 
the answers or think they do. Right now, 
with rationing just started, the average 
retailer feels he will serve his customers 
best by helping them stretch their 
precious points until they have obtained 
the most for their points and money. 
Money does not come first anymore, 
points and their total value over a period 
are the big thing in food buying today. 
Cereal mills are not slow to realize that 
with vitamin enriched products where 
necessary or advisable they may have a 
good sales argument, and they are hot 
after the housewives business. One has 
recently brought onto the market a 
cereal in a different form and there will 
be a lot of hullabaloo about it. Another 
has brought up to date his combination 
of cereal and raisins and these are being 
pushed. So it goes. Anyone with a 
product having a reasonably good back- 
ground of consumer acceptance is doing 
all they can to prove to the doubters that 
they will do well to forget all about 
points and build menus around foods 
having all necessary vitamins and no 
burden of points to be surrendered. 


THE SALESMAN’S WORK 


Already you have seen foods slow up 
in movement to the homes until it almost 
ceased altogether because prospective 
purchasers felt the point value was too 
great for the food value concerned. It’s 
true in extreme cases of poorly arranged 
point values you will see them lessened 
or removed altogether, but in the interim 
movement of the stocks on hand has de- 
parted widely from normal. Steady 


movement is always most desirable. 
There is no better way to promote this 
than by the employment of competent re- 
tail salesmen and more and more of 
them are to be had. Look around and 
find one or more as starters. If they 
present themselves to you listen to their 
suggestions and think twice before you 
decide not to employ them. 


Naturally, you will not be able to see 
where the direct results of sales will pay 
you at all. However, retail salesmen 
who have to operate on a profit making 
basis are few and far between if sales in 
cases are supposed to add up to a move- 
ment of goods that shows a profit at the 
time. One valuable service a retail sales- 
man may render a wholesale distributor 
is in the selling of the order and the 
securing of the necessary points for his 
employer. The fact is, few retail dealers 
in canned foods are ordering from job- 
bers in anything like the amount ten- 
dered on orders taken by retail men. The 
reason for this is evident. The hurried, 
worried, retailer is so unfamiliar with 
the point plan for buying goods that it 
does not occur to many of them that they 
have plenty of points with which to buy 
the canned foods lacking from their usual 
stocks. Then, too, foods carrying high 
point values may have these values 
changed and the retail dealer is willing 
to wait from one period to another for 
this to happen so that he may not lose 
point inventory. The retail salesmen 
may and does reassure the dealer that 
nothing terrible will happen if points 
are lowered, that he will receive an ad- 
justment from OPA if one is in order, 
that he stands the best chance of staying 
profitably in business if he has diversified 
stock such as his trade have been finding 
in his establishment. The retail sales- 
men you employ will help to keep retail 
stocks balanced and the dealer benefited 
materially. 


THEY’LL BUY DESPITE POINTS 


“Out of sight and out of mind” is as 
true today as ever. Probably more true! 
Four times a year, war or no war, canned 
foods enter strict competition with other 
foods or food accessories that are more 
truly seasonable. Right now, food stores 
are displaying supplies for houseclean- 
ing, in the summer sales pressure at 
retail will be on picnic supplies and the 
holiday season finds us seeing windows 
full of holiday foods, not the humble and 
practical canned corn or peas. Retail 
salesmen can quickly arrange simple 
showings of your product where the 
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buyer will see it, be reminded of how 
good the last was and buy a can or two, 
points or no points. With sales of 
canned fish and like items still frozen 
at retail, housewives are looking with 
longing eyes at shelf stocks of them and 
are smacking their lips in anticipation 
of the feat to follow the sales of seafoods 
again. 


Just so with canned foods. Hungry 
mothers of large families will soon stop 
wondering about how she will spend this 
and that allotment of points and again 
buy canned vegetables available and on 
display. It’s up to you to help remind 
the retail dealer that he had better keep 
them out in sight. Your retail salesmen 
can do a lot of reminding by means of 
displays on counters or in windows. In 
addition, Saturday sales may be held, 
although there is little point in price cut- 
ting or sampling. Simple leaflets giving 


war time, tried and proven receipes for . 


the use of your product will meet with a 
ready acceptance by all who are offered 
them. Simple sales helps will put the 
product into the limelight and that’s all 
you want. If you have any inexpensive 
dealers helps on hand your retail sales 
force will get them into use and after all, 
that is what you bought them for. 


DEALER HELPERS 


Maybe the term “salesman” is all 


wrong, maybe we should call our men on 


ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED 


the retail trade “dealers helpers,” for 
that is what they should be. Do not 
hesitate, however, in having them learn 
as far as possible what the retail dealers 
requirements are apt to be from the pack 
when made. In this way you will have 
a much better prespective on your busi- 
ness for 1943-44 than you can get in any 
other manner. You will have the income 
this year from which to secure the funds 
for the operation of a retail sales force, 
use it and you will be glad you did. Your 
larger competitors or other leaders in the 
trade are doing retail sales work, there 
is every reason why you should. 


Not available, you say. Well, older 
salesmen are willing to get back on the 
streets again, men are being discharged 
from the armed forces who were sales- 
men before the draft board worked them 
over. They may be older men or 
younger, you won’t find many young men 
to be had in selling for another few 
months except for those who have been 
discharged from one branch of the 
service or another. Some will show up, 
however, or you can secure them if you 
start looking for them. Your eventual 
sales and profits will increase in a way 
you will be glad to see if you get busy 
doing retail work. And you know, from 
retail sales forces there is many a good 
jobbing salesman developed. 
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INE GAMSE BUILDING. BALTIMORE,MD. 


RATIONS EXEMPTED FROM 
PRICE CONTROL 


Indefinite extension of the exemption 
from price control of United States Army 
field rations and many of their compo- 
nent parts was announced March 30 by 
the Office of Price Administration. OPA 
said that determination of price ceilings 
for these materials under existing con- 
ditions is extremely difficult and that im- 
position of ceilings would tend to 
threaten the availability of supplies. 

This action was taken through Amend- 
ment No. 24 to Supplementary Regula- 
tion No. 4 under the General Maximum 
Price Regulation and Amendment No. 4 
to Maximum Price Regulation No. 156— 
Certain Beef and Beef Products Pur- 
chased by certain Federal Agencies. The 
amendments become effective April 1, 
1943. 

They cover these completed rations: C, 
D, K, Five-in-One, Mountain, Jungle, 
Bail Out, Combat, Life Raft, Corned 
Beef Hash (5%-pound cans), Meat and 
Vegetable Stew (30-ounce cans), Meat 
and Vegetable Hash (6-pound, 12-ounce 
cans), Chili Con Carne (6-pound, 18- 
ounce cans). Also covered are most fin- 
ished component parts of these rations, 
such as finished biscuits, finished drink 
powders, etc. Today’s amendment of 
Supplementary Regulation No. 4 also 
specifically lists the component parts 
which are not covered by the exemption. 


uP 8 
PROCESSES 


This flexible, stretchless, slip- 
less, non-weaving and longwearing 
conveyor belting is engineered for 
peeling, slicing, coring, bleaching, 
draining, rinsing, drying and pack- 
ing tables and other dehydration 
processes. 

The open mesh feature facili- 
tates sterilizing with steam gun or 
scalding water. 


The perfectly flat surface pro- 


vides for comping all types of containers empty or filled. 


Ask your Supply House for LA PORTE Conveyor Belting in galvanized 
steel—available in any length and practically any wicth. 


BOX 124 


The LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. 


LA PORTE, INDIANA 


— 
BELT 
| 
yompt Delivery 
/ 
— 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN CANNING 


Sixth edition, revised 1936. 
The Industry’s Cook Book for over 30 years. 


FOR MANAGERS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, 
BROKERS 


AND BUYERS 


Size 6x9, 360 Pages Beautifully Bound. 
Stamped in Gold. 


All the newest times and temperatures . . 
All the newest and latest products .. . 


Fruits Vegetables « Meats Milk 
Soups « Preserves « Pickles « Condiments 
¢« Juices e Butters « Dry Packs (soaked) 
¢ Dog Foods and Specialties in minute de- 
tail, with full instructions from the growing 
through to the warehouse. 


360 pages of proved pro- 
cedure and formulae for 


everything ‘‘Canable’’. 


“| would not take $1,000.00 for my 
copy if | could not get another.” 
—a famous processor. 


Used by Food Processors to check times, 
temperatures and RIGHT procedure 

by Distributors to KNOW canned foods . 

by Home Economists to TEACH the subject 
of food preservation. 


For sale by all supply houses and dealers 
. . . ordirect. Price $10. postpaid. 


Published and Copyrighted By 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Since 1878—The Canned Foods Authority 


BALTIMORE, 


20 South Gay Street, 


MARYLAND 
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Corn Prices Join the Earlier Announced 
Tomato Prices—Labor Promises To Be 
Plentiful—The People Are Buying Again— 
How Dealers Are to Figure Their Inven- 
tories—Some Goods To Be Released 


PRICES EMERGE — Grapefruit 
Juice began the procession of 1943 
canned foods prices, or ceilings as 
they are called, and since then, as 


you well know, prices on canned © 


peas came out and were given you 
in our last week’s issue, and in this 
week’s issue you get the prices on 
Canned Tomatoes, and on Canned 
Corn. You find the region in 
which you belong, and with it the 
prices, and so it will undoubtedly 
be with the other items of canned 
foods on which they name definite 
prices. For those of you who felt 
that they could not begin 1943 sell- 
ing without these figures, this must 
be quite gratifying. 

It has been arranged that the 
advance in growers’ prices will be 
absorbed and that therefore that 
is considered in these prices, but 
what if labor gets loose again and 
runs up the canners’ costs? Al- 
ready it has been said that the 
complained-of fixed labor prices, 
which prevented canners from get- 
ting the needed labor since they 
were prohibited (so they said) 
from paying going prices to in- 
duce labor, has been waived, and it 
will be O. K. to pay up to 40 cents 
per hour for such labor. We are 
not throwing out this to cause you 
worry. If labor costs run above 
expectations of today, you will be 
reimbursed for the added costs, as 
they have so plainly shown. The 
point is, they want the goods, and 
they will get them, and they will 
pay you a fitting profit on whatever 
you do. There is no gamble in that. 


LABOR — As it now looks like 
there may be too many workers on 
the farms and in the canning 
plants, and we will not be sur- 
prised to see willing workers stand- 
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ing around for the want of some- 
thing to do. Such preparations 
have been made to secure this help 
—from local labor that possibly 
never before worked; from out-of- 
state labor of farm-experienced 
men and women, and even from 
the armed forces, that the job may 
be to find jobs for all who respond. 
That represents a complete change 
in the early picture, and it is not 
over-drawn, principally because 
none of these fixers take into 
proper consideration the urge that 
all manner of people now feel they 
want to do their part in this great 


‘food producing and . conserving 


effort. When they are told what 
and how they can help, watch them 
flock in! And we bespeak for them 
a warm welcome, and all possible 
encouragement. Fortunately most 
sections have set up training 
schools for these willing but inex- 
perienced workers, who are looking 
forward proudly towards doing 
their bit in this big war effort. 


THE MARKET—While there has 
been but little buying and selling 
of canned foods this week, as usual- 
ly recorded in these pages, due to 
the scarcity in canners’ hands of 
any stocks, it has become apparent 
this week that buying of canned 
foods, under the ration plan, has 
resumed about where it left off—a 
heavy pull on retailers’ supplies. 
The lull was a natural since about 
every household had some canned 
foods on the shelf when the order 
went into effect, and naturally they 
used these up before buying more. 
Now that that supply is dwindling 
the orders are coming through, for 
they will not be denied the canned 
foods they have come to like so 
much. Don’t underestimate the 
size of this present popular de- 
mand; there has never before been 
anything like it. 

This week the OPA answered all 
doubts as to the amount of sup- 
plies allowed retail and wholesale 
dealers—in other words the stocks 


they would be allowed to have. On 
March 30th, Order OPA-2139 is- 
sued and reads: 


“Each retailer handling ra- 
tioned processed foods will de- 
termine the point value of his 
allowable inventory of these 
goods by multiplying the total 
number of ration points he re- 
ceived for sales of these com- 
modies during March by the 
number 3, the Office of Price 
Administration announced to- 
day. 
“At the same time, OPA an- 
nounced that wholesalers will 
determine their April allowable 
inventory of these goods by mul- 
tiplying the number of ration 
points they received in March 
by the figure 6. 

“These figures, it was ex- 
plained, are OPA’s ‘allowable 
inventory factors.’ ” 


The question naturally arises: 
Now that they can take them 
where are they going to get them? 
That is the substance and reason 
of rationing, as all are learning. 


This week, again, a remarkable 
announcement has issued: about 
the release of large quantities of 
canned foods bought by the Gov- 
ernment, and now said to be in 
excess of immediate requirements. 
Read the report of this elsewhere 
in this issue, as there have been a 
good many  misrepresentations 
about this move. We think it is 
mainly to relieve the tight supply 
situation in consumer goods, rather 
than evidence that they over- 
bought. If the latter is the cause 
it is a commendable mistake, for 
they know well they must have too 
much always rather than too little. 
And the speed with which they are 
enlarging all branches of the 


~ armed forces would seem to call 


for more rather than less of these 
supplies. But it is nice to see 
what interest they show in keeping 
our local population well supplied. 
Don’t let it mislead you into be- 
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lieving that they will accordingly 
cut the “take” from the ’43 packs. 
If only a portion of the present 
war plans mature—and we mean 
particularly our greater and great- 
er participation in the actual 
fighting and that to come—we 
will need more rather than less. 

Right here let all marketers 
understand how some of our Allies 
are helping out, not only on this 
question of food supplies, but in 
relieving our badly needed shipping 
facilities at the same time. E. R. 
Stattinius, Lend-Lease Adminis- 
trator, on March 29th reported: 

“Last year our forces received 
from Australia and New Zealand, 
as reciprocal lend-lease-without- 
payment by us—more beef than 
was shipped out from the United 
States to all areas under lend- 
lease.” 

And it is known they are supply- 
ing our forces and the others with 
other foods and supplies than beef. 

We have not commented upon 
the tomato or the corn prices. You 
have all the details elsewhere and 
you will study them with interest, 
and be able to make your own de- 
ductions. 

As more of these prices come out 
we will be able to formulate a 
market page that will mean some- 
thing. For past months that has 
not been possible as you well know. 
We will be glad to see the pages 
come back, and will keep them up 
’' to the last minute with any 
changes. 

In the market reports following 
you have as good a bird’s-eye view 
of canned foods conditions as ex- 
perienced reporters can produce, 
and they ought to be read. 


CALL WORLD FOOD POW-WOW 


The State Department this week an- 
nounced that thirty United Nations and 
eight Latin American countries have 
been invited to participate in a confer- 
ence with the United States on April 27 
to discuss post-war food problems. 

The conference, according to industry 
reports, will be held at Des Moines, al- 
though that city has not as yet been 
officially designated as the locale. 

The purpose of the world conference, 
it is understood, will be to consider long- 
range food problems, rather than imme- 
diate post-war relief needs, and will deal 
specifically with the possibility of inter- 
national agreements designed to assure 
efficient production of essential agricul- 
tural products. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Released Surplus To Be Well Handled— 

Buyers Busy Figuring Inventories—More 

Interest in Canned Oysters—Pea Prices 

Accepted by Market—Hungry for Fish— 
Poultry in Glass 


By “New York Stater” 
New York, April 1, 19438. 


THE SITUATION—Much interest 
has been developed in the trade in 
the disclosure that the Army has 
turned over to AMA some 10,000,- 
000 to 12,000,000 cases of surplus 
canned foods, and that these stocks 
will be released, in part at least, to 
the domestic trade to round out 
supplies where shortages develop. 
It had been a matter of common 
talk in the industry for several 
months back that the Army was 
“overbought” on canned foods, not- 
withstanding denials that such a 
condition existed. The trade was 
disturbed over indications that the 
surplus goods might be sold to the 
highest bidder, and thus find their 
way into the hands of a relatively 
few large factors. Current indica- 
tions, however, are that the sur- 
plus goods will be fed into normal 
trade distributing channels. 


Marketwise, the canned foods 
situation has shown little change 
during the week. As might be ex- 
pected under current conditions, 
trading has remained at a virtual 
standstill, insofar as business on 
an f. o. b. cannery basis is con- 
cerned, although a little resale 
activity has developed from day to 
day. 


THE OUTLOOK—Distributors are 
now busily engaged in figuring out 
their allowable inventories under 
OPA regulations revealed this 
week. While interest in new packs 
continues keen, this is more from 
the standpoint of the adequacy of 
1943 production than that of imme- 
diate bookings on memoranda or 
other basis. Distributors natur- 
ally are desirous of protecting their 
canned foods inventories, but the 
increasingly stiff regulations cov- 
ering holdings and sales have re- 
moved much of the incentive for 
extensive contracting for goods for 
cannery shipment. Too, the trade 


is studying the maximum prices 
set for 1943 pack canned peas, 
from the standpoint of the ade- 
quacy of the top limits set in the 
light of steadily increasing produc- 
tion costs for the canner. 


OYSTERS—Some trading in new 
pack canned oysters was reported 
this week, with Southern canners 
offering in a more liberal way fol- 
lowing the hike in their ceilings 
ordered by OPA during the pre- 
vious week. Gulf canners were 
guoting for immediate shipment 
this week on the basis of $3.35 for 
1s and $6.25 for 2s, both f. o. b. 
New Orleans. 


ASPARAGUS—Reports from Cali- 
fornia this week indicate that can- 
ners are set for the start of the 
spring pack, but prices will not be 
made known until the pack is well 
along. A relatively light volume 
of s. a. p. business was booked 
earlier in the year, it is reported, 
but most packers have been unwill- 
ing to talk even memorandum 
orders until they know just what 
they will have to sell, and just how 
they stand with OPA on maximum 
prices. 


TOMATOES—Spots remain out of 
the picture, with most of the mar- 
ket interest confined to new pack 
prospects. Reports from canning 
sections both in the South and Mid- 
West indicate that the manpower 
situation is keeping the canners 
“up in the air,” with the likelihood 
that unless something more reas- 
suring than committee appoint- 
ments emanates from Washing- 
ton in the near future, many can- 
ners will trim their sails on pro- 
duction plans for the current 
season. 


PEAS—Announcement of ceiling 
prices for new pack peas last week 
did not arouse much enthusiasm 
among canners in some areas, but 
it must be remembered that we are 
in a war and that narrow margins 
will have to become the order of 
the day. Distributors are on the 
lookout for peas which may reach 
the market shortly from the sur- 
plus stocks released by the Army. 
It is expected that these holdings 
will be cleared relatively quickly, 
as it is obvious that one factor 
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motivating the Army in releasing 
these goods was undoubtedly a de- 
sire to speed up the clearing of 
holdings at canneries to make room 
for the early 1943 pack. 


SARDINES—The trade is expect- 
ing new pack Maine sardines to 
begin to appear on the market in 
a limited way during late April or 
early May, but canners are not yet 
accepting bookings from _ the 
civilian trade, and probably will 
not be in position to ship much to 
jobbers until a substantial part of 
the pack has been shipped into 
Government channels. 


SALMON—Od4d lots of salmon are 
coming through from the Coast, 
and are moving into distributing 
channels immediately. With rela- 
tively short salmon stocks avail- 
able, and point values on this item 
relatively low, in comparison with 
meats, it is expected that retail 
holdings will be entirely cleared by 
the time any 1943 pack can be 
looked for. 


CANNED FRUITS — Point adjust- 
ments made effective on canned 
fruits this week fell far short of 
the trade’s expectations, from the 
standpoint of clearing the way for 
a more normal movement at retail. 
With dealer demand for .the gen- 
eral line of fruits sluggish, jobber 
interest in replacements will natur- 
ally lag. Fruit juices, however, 
did- benefit from the point read- 
justment, and movement of such 
lines is beginning to show a little 
more life, although the market is 
far from really active. 


SPECIALTIES—Glass-packed poul- 
try is meeting with an active de- 
mand in jobbing channels, with 
offerings reported on spot this 
week of chicken and turkey a la 
king, in glass, on the basis of $8.45 
for 1-pound jars and $6.60 for 
1114-ounce jars. 


EAMES TO PRESIDE AT CONFERENCE 


Alfred W. Eames, president of the 
California Packing Corporation, San 
Francisco, Calif., has been appointed 
chairman of the 1943 Northern Califor- 
nia Industrial Conference to be held at 
the Palace Hotel here, on April 13, as 
a National Association of Manufae 
turers activity. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Can You Resist?—Outlook for Crops and 
Packs Good—They First Must Have the 
Points—Hoping for Futures — Wisconsin’s 
Pea Acreage—All Need Tomatoes—Corn 
Prices Heard—Looking for Beans—Spinach 
Prospects—The Milk Packs—The 
Resident Sales Agent. 


By “Illinois” 


Chicago, April 1, 1943. 


ALL OUT FOR VICTORY !—The resi- 
dents of a block in Chicago know 
what it means to be—All Out For 
Victory. Here is what appears at 
the head of the honor roll: 

“On this Golden Scroll lie in- 
scribed the names of heroes who 
when their country called failed 
her not. We in reverence and 
humility herein attest our heartfelt 
appreciation for their unselfish de- 
votion and sacrifices in our behalf. 
Let it be known we are grimly de- 


. termined that their efforts shall not 


have been in vain, that side by side 
we march with them and pray the 
good Lord they be returned to the 
honor of their home and to the 
glory of their country.” 

Wouldn’t that make everyone 
who has been a little backward put 
his all in—ALL OUT FOR VIC- 
TORY! 


MARKET CHAT AND CHATTER— 
The size of the different packs of 
major vegetables and fruit has al- 
ways been the subject of consider- 
able chat and chatter. Pre-season 
estimates, varying from pessimis- 
tic forebodings to optimistic yields, 
have always come in for much 
criticism and bickering. This year, 
the public press has intensified 
these arguments. A former buyer 
of one of the local wholesalers, 
aired his views yesterday some- 
thing like this: 

“When I was in the buyer’s 
chair I always discounted the re- 
ports of poor crop yields, shortage 
of this and that, and all of the other 
excuses real or actual, and usually 
when the statistics were published 
in the late Fall, I had to laugh 
when thinking of some of the best 
Canners and Brokers in the busi- 
ness, and how they would try to 
influence me with their yarns 
about crop conditions.” 


Applying this to the present 
situation, doesn’t it seem reason- 
able in the. face of all the ballyhoo 
that has appeared, that we’re going 
to have a good, big, sizeable pack of 
vegetables, at least here in the 
Central West? Soil conditions to 
date are reported as very favorable. 
With normal weather conditions 
during the next three or four 
months, bountiful harvests should 
be recorded. 

A growing feeling of concern 
over the present rules and regula- 
tions as laid down by the OPA, 
affecting institutions, hospitals, 
and other public eating places, is 
noted. That some correction should 
be due at an early date is admitted. 
The wholesale and retail grocers of 
rationed food items, apparently, 
have fared better than those estab- 
lishments who cater to the institu- 
tional and hotel trade. 


GENERAL MARKET—Local bro- 
kers say their first job is to find out 
if a prospective customer is in a 
position to furnish points. It 
doesn’t make any difference if the 
broker has merchandise to sell, if 
his customer doesn’t have the 
points, a sale cannot be effected. 

A few small lots show up now 
and then, relieving an otherwise 
listless market. Everyone in the 
trade is awaiting developments on 
Future or 1943 pack and hope that 
canners generally will soon be 
quoting. 


ASPARAGUS — The crop is pro- 
gressing well, all reports have it. 
No prices as yet have been named. 

PEAS—Last week it was officially 
announced that Wisconsin had con- 
tracted some 5% greater acreage 
than in 1942. Wagers are being 
made in this market that when the 
returns are all in the increased 
acreage will be from 10 to 20% 
over 1942. 

There is no spot trading, as 
nothing is being offered. 

TOMATOES—Chicago still needs 
tomatoes of all sizes and grades. 
Even if a distributor did not have 
points he would somehow or some- 
way dig them up if he was able to 
purchase tomatoes. 

CORN—Some No. 2 tin Fancy 
cream style country gentleman 
corn is reported having been sold 
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at $1.27 f. o. b. Illinois cannery 
during the past week, along with 
No. 2 Fancy whole kernel golden 
at $1.22 f. o. b. Wisconsin factory. 


GREEN BEANS — New pack cut 
green beans from the Southland 
are expected out of the spring pack 
within the coming two _ weeks. 
Sizeable business has been booked 
subject to the legal price and by 
legal is meant the price that OPA 
will set. 

Judging by the decline in the 
fresh market here, the OPA ceil- 
ing on No. 2 standard and extra 
standard cut green beans should be 
lower than that of last fall. 


SPINACH—Unfavorable crop re- 
ports are received from the Coast 
and some of the more prominent 
California spinach canners say 
they will not be able to deliver any 
1943 packing to their civilian cus- 
tomers. 

Missouri and Arkansas canners 
will begin packing spinach about 
the 15th of April, but confusion 
rules as prices have not as yet been 
established. 


EVAPORATED MILK — Last year 
the output was 80,000,000 cases. 
For 1943 enough tin has been allo- 
cated to produce 72,000,000 cases. 
That latter figure was reached by 
the Industry itself and if it falls 
short of normal needs it is expected 
the Government will make addi- 
.tional releases from their stock 
pile. The packs of the previous 
three years are: 

1940 pack—56,000,000 cases 

1941 pack—76,000,000 cases 

1942 pack—80,000,000 cases 

1943 (esti- 

mated) —72,000,000 cases 


CITRUS FRUITS—Even though the 
“freeze” was relieved on the 23rd, 
the market continues listless, and 
there is little or no buying. Point 
values are still considered too high. 

THE RESIDENT SALES AGENT— 
(formerly the Food Broker) (see 
previous issues). Members of the 
National Association has received 
additional favorable publicity from 
the Chicago Daily News, one of the 
most prominent and highly re- 
spected newspapers published in 
this section. In a recent issue the 
following appeared: 
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“Most significant change in 
OPA headquarters procedure un- 
der Administrator Brown as indi- 
cated by this checkup is the use of 
Food Brokers of practical expe- 
rience in the grocery field for this 
type of work. 

“Apparently the top-heavy sys- 
tem of regional offices built up un- 
der his predecessor is being by- 
passed completely, in favor of a 
more practical and speedy infor- 
mation system.” 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Market Continues at Standstill—Asparagus 
Arrangements Ought to Add to Pack—Busy 
on Spinach—Smaller Acreage But Outlook 
Favorable—Looks Better on Tomato Acreage 
—Apricot Crop Smaller—Still Danger From 
Frost — Encouraging Berry Production— 
Forced to Pack Artichokes in 
Larger Cans 


By “Berkeley” 


San Francisco, April 1, 1943. 


MARKET—Spot business in 
canned foods is largely at a stand- 
still, as far as canners are con- 
cerned, and the trade is now giv- 
ing its earnest attention to prepa- 
rations for the new season. Prob- 
lems aplenty are cropping up and 
efforts are being made to get these 
solved as far in advance of the 
canning season as possible. Ef- 
forts to arrange for an adequate 
labor supply are being made far 
in advance of the usual date, and 
considerable success is being had 
in tapping new sources for can- 
nery work. This means interest- 
ing women and minors who have 
never done work of this kind 
before. 

ASPARAGUS — A market order 
for canning asparagus has been 
issued by the California State De- 
partment of Agriculture, following 
a hearing held at Sacramento. 
This order becomes effective when 
signed by a specified percentage of 
growers and canners and it is an- 
ticipated that there will be no diffi- 
culty in securing the signatures. 
The size of the pack will not be 
limited by the order, which closely 
follows those of recent years. It 
is proposed to reduce the required 
minimum diameter of both No. 1 


414-inch white and all-green as- 
paragus by one-sixteenth of an 
inch to three-eighths of an inch, 
and to increase the tolerance in 
grading white asparagus. These 
changes have been decided upon in 
the interests of saving manpower 
and with the realization that much 
harvesting will have to be done 
this season with inexperienced 
help. It is believed that the 
changes will add somewhat to the 
size of the pack. The crop is com- 
ing on in good shape, with the 
fresh market absorbing all offer- 
ings to date. March has been 
marked by frequent showers and 
by warming weather, both favor- 
able to the growth of asparagus. 


SPINACH—The packing of spin- 
ach is becoming general and it will 
not be long until it will be at its 
height. In some districts there has 
been a little too much rain for 
crop, but generally speaking the 
yield per acre promises to be satis- 
factory. The acreage planted for 
canning, according to the Califor- 
nia Cooperative Crop Reporting 
Service, is 11,412 acres, or well 
below that of a year ago. But lit- 
tle canned spinach is moving over 
grocers’ shelves, since greens are 
now plentiful in the fresh vege- 
table markets and point values are 
looked upon as being too high. 


TOMATOES — Encouraging news 
is coming from some new tomato 
producing districts of California 
of plans for heavy plantings, with 
these plantings running far ahead 
of canner commitments to buy. 
most of the complaints of mini- 
mum prices to growers being 
inadequate seem to come from 
growers in old producing districts. 
In general, the trade does not ex- 
pect as large an acreage as a year 
ago, but attributes this to the 
scarcity of labor and equipment. 
Some canners who have substan- 
tial stocks of tomatoes under con- 
tract to the Government still in 
their warehouses are asking that 
they be permitted to ship at an 
early date and these requests are 
getting desired action. 


FRUITS—The California apricot 
crop will definitely be a smaller one 
than that of last year. Growers 
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have been suggesting this for some 
time and this is now also the opin- 
ion of State and Federal crop ex- 
perts. Almonds will also be in 
lighter supply. Prunes promise to 
be about an average crop and 
peaches are in good condition so 
far. It will be about a month be- 
fore all danger from frost is past. 
Canned apricots move fairly well 
under the point system, the public 
having been advised that the Gov- 


ernment wants most of this fruit © 


dried this year. 

BERRIES—In order to encourage 
the production of as large a crop 
of berries as possible, the Oregon 
Cane Fruits Control Board has 
named a minimum price of 12 
cents a pound to growers of young- 
berries, blackberries and boysen- 
berries. This is a much higher 
price than has prevailed in recent 
years, but board members felt that 
the increase only reflected higher 
costs of production. About the 
same time this action was taken 
the Oregon State Wage Commis- 
sion established a new minimum 
wage for women and minors en- 
gaged in work in canning and de- 
hydrating plants. This was placed 
at 70 cents an hour. 


ARTICHOKES — The packing of 
artichokes by the San Jose Can- 
ning Company, at San Jose, Calif., 
is under way, but Eugene M. 
O’Neill of San Francisco, selling 
agent for this concern, advises 
that the fresh artichokes coming in 
from the fields are very disappoint- 
ing as to size. Very few of the 
small chokes suitable for the 4-oz 
jar are being received. In fact, 
the ratio suitable for 8-ounce jars, 
from receipts up to now, are run- 
ning from three to four to one as 
compared with those small enough 
to be packed into 4-ounce jars. Al- 
though the canners were deter- 
mined not to pack any into jars 
larger than the 8-ounce size, it has 


been necessary, in order to avoid 
dumping the fruit, to pack some 
into 32-ounce jars, which take 
larger fruit. Brokers are being 
asked to ascertain if buyers will be 
willing to take the larger sizes if 
necessary, although every effort 
will be made to make as large a 
pack in the 4-ounce size as possible. 


FISH—Government purchases of 
canned fish for the coming season 
were discussed at length at a con- 
ference last week between Federal 
officials and representatives of the 
Pacific Coast fish canning indus- 
try. A new set-up is planned for 
1943 on sardines, tuna and mack- 
erel, with canners urged to pack 
as much as possible. Each canner 
is to reserve a definite percentage 
of his pack for the Government 
and this percentage will apply to 
all the grades handled. In the case 
of tuna, this will include quite a 
wide variety. It is expected that 
more of the fish will be taken as 
packed than formerly, with speed- 
ier inspection for grade promised. 


BEANS—Growers of pole beans 
have responded in an encouraging 
manner to offers of a minmum of 
$110 a ton for the 1943 crop and 
a substantial acreage has been con- 
tracted for by canners since the 
adjustment in price. It is generally 
agreed that but few beans would 
have been available at the old price 
of $80 a ton. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shell Fish Production Declines—Stocks in 
Cold Storage and Otherwise Low—Crab 
Makes Better Showing—Mussels 
Coming Into Use 


By “Bayou” 


SHELL FISH—With the exception 
of Oysters in Alabama, the produc- 
tion of Shrimp, Oysters and Crabs 
decreased in the Gulf States. 


The amount of cooked and peeled 
shrimp in storage this year is 
much less than it was last year. 
The report of the cold storage hold- 
ings shows that on March 18, 1943, 
there were 2,780 pounds of cooked 
and peeled shrimp in storage, as 
against 55,108 pounds on March 
19, 1942, or there are 52,328 less 
pounds of cooked and _ peeled 
shrimp in cold storage this year 
than there were last year. 

However, the amount of crab 
and crab meat in storage this year 
is 11,165 pounds as against 7,836 
pounds last year, or 3,329 more 
pounds this year than last. 

The Fall and Winter shrimp 
pack is over with and the report of 
the plants operating under the 
Seafood Inspection service of the 
U. S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion show that only 41 cases of 
shrimp were packed during the 
week ending March 20, 1943, 
which brings up the total for this 
season to 558,264 standard cases, 
as against 609,087 standard cases 
canned during the same period last 
year, or a difference of 50,823 
cases. 

It is hoped that we will have a 
good run of shrimp this Spring 
and, if so, the canneries may be 
able to turn out a good pack. 


SEA MUSSEL AS FOOD—“The sea 
mussel, highly esteemed as food 
almost everywhere in the world ex- 
cept the United States, seems 
destined to become popular here as 
the nation looks for more food re- 
sources,” according to the Office of 
the Coordinator of Fisheries of the 
U. S. Department of the Interior. 

The mussel is closely related to 
both the oyster and the clam, and 
it can be used and cooked in almost 
the same way. A relatively small 
market for mussels has always 
existed in such cities as Boston and 
New York, and these seem certain 
to be expanded. 


FOR CANNING OR 


CORN CANNING 


Comoran w Westminster, Md. 


HUSKERS — CUTTERS—TRIMMERS— CLEANERS) 
SILKERS—WASHERS and GRINDERS 
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FREEZING 
FANCIEST WHOLE-KERNEL CORN 


EQUIPMENT 


For speed, neatness and trouble free operation 


KYLER LABELERS and BOXERS 
“They have everything with half the parts” 
WESTMINSTER MACHINE WORKS 
Westminster, Maryland 
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CANNED FOODS CEILING PRICES 


Dollars and cents ceilings at the canner level as established 
by the Office of Price Administration in respective regulations 


SALMON 


(MPR 265, Amended 2, 12-29-42) 


as stated. All prices are maximum, per dozen cans, f.o.b. 
cannery, unless otherwise specified, subject to customary dis- 1 Ib. % |b. 1 Ib. 
counts and differentials to purchasers of different classes. Tall Flat Fiat Oval at _ Ova at 
C.R. C.R. C.R. C.R. 
12.00 
(MPR 306, Amended 2, 3-6-43) 8.00 5.60 Phra 
5.40 
Florida Texas West Coast 16.00 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
Puget Sound 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Natural.......... 1.07% 1.12% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% 1.22% Sockeye _.......... 18.00 19.00 
No. 8 cyl 2.45 2.55 2.45 2.55 2.70 2.80 
No. 10 4.85 5.00 4.85 5.00 5.45 5.60 COLUMBIA RIVER 
Standard (C) No. 2, Natural... 1.02% 1.07% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% 1.17% Chinook, Fancy.. 19.00 20.60 13.00 6.60 
No. 3 cyl 2.35 2.45 2.35 2.45 2.60 2.70 ER: . srvsiesseees 16.00 17.60 10.00 5.20 
No. 10 4.65 4.80 4.65 4.80 5.25 5.40 Standard .......... 13.00 14.00 8.00 4.80 
Unclassified .... 10.00 11.00 
Sub-standard No. 2, Natural... .9714 1.02% 97% 1.02% 1.07% 1.12% _ Silverside 14.00 8.00 5.20 
No. 3 cyl 2.25 2.35 2.25 2.35 2.50 2.60 Steelheads 17.60 10.00 5.20 
No. 10 4.45 4.60 4.45 4.60 5.05 5.20 6.80 
Chums ..... 9.00 
Fancy (A) No. 2, Sweetened.... 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.25 
No. 3 cyl 2.50 2.60 2.50 2.60 2.75 2.85 
No. 10 5.00 5.15 5.00 5.15 5.60 5.75 
Standard (C) No. 2, Sweetened 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 1.15 1.20 
No. 8 cyl 2.40 2.50 2.40 2.50 2.65 2.75 SARDINES 
4.95 4.95 5.40 5.55 
Sub-standard No. 2, Sweetened 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.05 1.10 1.15 
No. 3 cyl 2.30 2.40 2.30 2.40 2.55 2.65 East Central West Coast 
No. 10 4.60 4.75 4.60 4.75 5.20 5.35 (Per case f.o.b. Portland, Me.) Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt. Other 
4 Oil, Mustard, Keyless, 
MILK, Evaporated 14 Tomato Sauce, Keyless, 
(MPR 289, Effective 12-30-42) 100 cans 
14% oz. tins, 48 to case 4.10 4.20 4.20 14 Oil, Mustard, Key, Carton, 
6 oz, tins, 48 to case 2.05 2.10 2.10 100 cans 0 
6 oz. tins, 96 to case 4.10 4.20 4.20 4 Tomato Sauce, Key, Carton, 
6 Ib. tins, 6 to case 4.10 4.20 4.20 100 cans a ee 
‘4 Mustard; Keyless, 48 cans... 4.07 4.47 

Zone 1. Virginia (except the city of Alexandria), West Virginia, North | 4 Tomato, Keyless, 48 cans...... ee ee 

Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Tennessee, 

Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 

Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, South 

Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico,* Wyoming,* and Armstrong, 

- Allegheny, Beaver, Butler, Fayette, Green, Mercer, Lawrence, Washington, SHRIMP 

Bedford, Blair, Cambria, Clarion, Clearfield, Crawford, Elk, Erie, Forest, 

Indiana, Jefferson, Somerset, Venango and Westmoreland Counties of Pennsyl- (MPR 31 x 2-2-43) 
vania; and Alleghany and Garrett Counties of Marylad. 

Zone 2. District of Columbia, Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- East South West Coast 
chusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, all of Wet Dry Wet Dry Wet Dry 
the counties of Pennsylvania and Maryland not included in Zone 1, and the 

Zone 3. Arizona,* California*, Idaho, Montana,* Nevada,* Oregon, Utah 

*Exceptions permit 10¢c per case addition for delivery to certain specified Veined Shrimp add 60c per doz. above prices. 
points, 

CANNED FISH en 
MACKEREL (MPR 299, 1-13-43) 
(MPR 277, Effective 12-4-42) (Per case of 48 cans) 1lb. Tuna % lb. Tuna \% Ib. Tuna 
East Central West Coast Albacore, Fancy 31.00 16.00 9.00 
Govt. Other _ Govt. Other Govt. Other Standard 27.00 14.00 8.00 
48 Tall (300x407) per case. 5.00 Grated 25.00 
Light Meat, Fancy 23.00 12.00 7.00 
Standard 21.00 11.00 6.50 
OYSTERS Grated 19.70 10.35 6.20 
(MPR 328, Amended 1, 3-23-43) Flake 19.00 10.00 6.00 
E Bonito, Standard 17.00 9.00 5.50 
— Flake 45:00 8.00 5.00 
Govt. Other Govt. Other Govt, Other 
26 THE CANNING TRADE .- April 5, 1943 
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MAXIMUM PRICES FOR CANNED PEAS 


(MPR-306, Amendment 3, March 24, 1948) 


Col. 1 Col. 2 Col. 3 Col. 4 Col. 5 Col. 6 Col. 7 Col. 8 
Region I Region II Region III Region IV 
Item Variety No. 2 No. 10 GlassJar No.2 No.10 GlassJar No.2 No. 10 GlassJar No.2 No. 10 Glass Jar 
No. Sieve Size Grade Can Can 17 fl. oz. Can Can 17 fl. oz. Can Can 17 fl. oz. Can Can 17 fl. oz. 
1 Alaska No. 1 A or Fancy 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.50 7.50 1.38 1.475 7.40 1.36 1.50 7.50 1.38 
B or Ex. Std. 1.375 | 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.325 6.65 1,23 1.35 6.75 1.25 
C or Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.20 6.00 1.12 
2 Alaska No. 2 A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.35 1.45 7.25 1.33 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.45 7.25 1.33 
B or Ex. Std. 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.30 6.50 1.21 1.275 6.40 1.19 1.30 6.50 1.21 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.15 5.75 1.08 
3 Alaska No. 3 A or Fancy 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.35 6.75 1.25 
B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.20 6.00 1.12 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.10 5.50 1.04 
4 Alaska No. 4and Aor Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.25 6.25 1.16 
up B or Ex. Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.15 5.75 1.08 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 99 1.025 5.15 -97 1.05 5.25 -99 
5 Alaska Ungraded A or Fancy 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.25 6.25 1.16, 
B or Ex. Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.10 5.50 1.04 
C or Std. 1.025 5.15 97 1.00 5.00 -95 -975 4.90 -93 1.00 5.00 95 
6 Sweet No. 1 A or Fancy 1.575 7.90 1.44 1.55 7.75 1.42 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.525 7.65 1.40 
B or Ex. Std. 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
C or Std. 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.225 6.15 1.14 
7 Sweet No. 2 A or Fancy 1.525 7.65 1.40 1.50 7.50 1.38 1.475 7.40 1.36 1.475 7.40 1.36 
B or Ex. Std. 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.35 6.75 1.25 1.325 6.65 1.23 1.325 6.65 1.23 
C or Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
8 Sweet No. 3 A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
B or Ex. Std. 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.25 6.25 1.16 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.225 6.15 1.14 
C or Std. 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.15 5.75 1.08 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.125 5.65 1.06 
9 Sweet No. 4and Aor Fancy 1.325 6.65 1.22 1.30 6.50 1.20 1.275 6.40 1.18 1.275 6.40 1.18 
up B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
C or Std. 1.125 5.65 1.06 1.10 5.50 1.04 1.075 5.40 1.02 1.075 5.40 1.01 
10 Sweet Ungraded A or Fancy 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.40 7.00 1.29 1.375 6.90 1.27 1.375 6.90 1.27 
B or Ex. Std. 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 .99 1.025 5.15 -97 1.025 5.15 97 
11 Prince of Ungraded A or Fancy 1.475 7.40 1.35 1.45 1.25 1.33 1.425 7.15 1.31 1.425 7.15 1.31 
Wales & B or Ex. Std, 1.225 6.15 1.14 1.20 6.00 1.12 1.175 5.90 1.10 1.175 5.90 1.10 
Laxton C or Std. 1.075 5.40 1.01 1.05 5.25 -99 1.025 5.15 97 1.025 5.15 97 
Region I: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, 


Virginia, West Virginia, and North Carolina. 


Region II: Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, 


Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Kentucky and Tennessee. 
Region III: Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Utah, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, New Mexico. 
Region IV: Oregon, Washington, California. 


MORRAL CORN CUTTER 


Either Single or Double Cut 


Morral Combination 
Corn Cutter 
For Whole Grain or 
Cream Style 


To assist you— 


Morral Corn Husker 
Either Single or Double 


Morral Labeling Machine 
and other machinery 


Write for catalog and 
further particulars 


Readers will find the Where to Buy 
Section helpful in locating firms to 
supply specific needs. 


Consult these advertisers. 


Always Dependable! 


Seed Peas For Canning and Freezing 


BOZEMAN, MONTANA 


OLD FAITHFUL BRAND 


GALLATIN VALLEY SEED CoO. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY 


New York’s largest stock of good rebuilt and newly fabri- 
cated equipment, can still supply all your normal needs. Kettles 
in stainless, copper or glass lined. Vacuum Pans, Condensers 
and Stills. Fillers for juices, viscous materials, dry products 
into tubes, jars, cans or other containers. Filters—over 150 
filters and filter presses in stock. Mixers—dry powder up to 
3000 Ibs., also for paste and similar materials. Labelers—World, 
Ermold, Knapp, Burt, etc., for jars, bottles or cans. Extractors, 
Packaging equipment, Cutters, Dicers, Sifters, Mills, Pulver- 
izers, and factory handling equipment. Detailed descriptions 
and quotations on request. First Machinery Corp., 819-837 East 
9th Street, New York, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—Can and Bottle Labelers; Copper Cooking Ket- 
tles; Glass-lined Tanks; Pumps; Vacuum Pans, etc. Rebuilt 
and guaranteed. Prompt delivery. We buy and sell from a single 
item to a complete plant. Consolidated Products Co., Inc., 18-20 
Park Row, New York City. 


FOR SALE—Used guaranteed truck Scales and warehouse 
Scales, no priority needed. Vibrating Screens and Coal Crushers. 
Bonded Scale Co., Dept. CT, Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—1 All Metal 40’ Straight Line Exhaust Box; 
2 Copper Hand Filling Tables, 10’ long; 1 Wood Frame Pulp 
Machine; 1 Knapp Labeling Machine; 1 Knapp Boxing Machine; 
1 large Monitor Tomato Scalder & Washer; 1 Yale Hoist with 
Trolley and 120 feet of Overhead Track; 1 lot Line Shafting, 
Hangers and Pulleys; 1 lot Pipe and Fittings; 1 Woodstock 
Typewriter; 1 Wales Adding Machine; 1 Standard Register; 
1 A. K. Robins Potato Cooker 30”x30”x25’ long; 1 two-wheel 
Cooking Crate Cart; 1 Beach Russ Vacuum Pump; 1 30 h. p. 
Steam Engine; 3 Open-Top Cooking Kettles 40”x36”; 4 4-tier 
Cooking Cages 36”x26”. Sumter Packing Corp., Sumter, S. C. 


FOR SALE—4 Medium Chisholm-Ryder 
Machines. Adv. 4815, The Canning Trade. 


Bean Snipper 


FOR SALE—tThree reconditioned Ayars Liquid Plunger 
Fillers, No. 1 and No. 2 Attachments; other sizes obtainable. 
F. H. Langensenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVERTING TO BOTTLES?—Rebuilt World and Liquid 
semi and full Automatic Labelers, Ermold 6-wide Multiple Au- 
tomatic Labeler; C. C. & S. and Adriance Crowners; U. S. Elgin 
and Ayars Fillers; Several large Bottle Pasteurizers and Wash- 
ers; also large stock other used and rebuilt canners equipment. 
Charles S. Jacobowitz Co., 1482 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 313 Robins Cyclone Sewage Pulper, latest 
model, brand new, never been used, no priority—$225.00. Michi- 
gan Canneries, Dundee, Mich. 


WANTED — MACHINERY 


WANTED—Used Canning Machinery. Send us a list of your 
surplus stock, advising makers’ name, age, general condition 
and lowest cash price. Write for our new catalogue. A. K. 
Robins & Company, Inc., Baltimore, Maryland. 


WANTED—One Urschel String Bean Cutter. One Model F 
Chisholm-Rider Bean Snipper. Adv. 4317, The Canning Trade. 
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WANTED IMMEDIATELY—Retorts; Stainless Steel, Monel, 
Copper or Aluminum Kettles and Vacuum Pans; Labeling Ma- 
chines; Packaging Equipment; Filter Presses. Adv. 439, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—To purchase, two good used portable Steam 
Boilers, 75 horsepower, preferably on wheels. These boilers 
must be of condition to pass 125# state test. Geo. W. Haxton 
& Son, Inc., Oakfield, N. Y. 


WANTED—Used Grape Stemmers. 
Fruit Exchange, Stevensville, Mich. 


Write Berrien County 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Plant situated on highway at Cedarville, N. J., 
consisting of 34 acres of land; area of plenty string beans and 
tomatoes. Railroad siding. Storage capacity for 75,000 cases. 
Fully equipped with 1942 machinery. Can pack daily: String 
Beans, 1000 cases No. 10, or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomatoes, 2000 
to 3000 cases No. 10 or No. 2% or No. 2; Tomato Paste, 800 
cases (100 tins per case) 6 oz. or 800 cases No. 10. Also 
equipped for roasted Peppers and Caponata Condiments. 530 
H.P. Boilers. For information inquire of Pvt. F. M. Minervini, 
Company B, 101st Engineer Combat Battalion, A.P.O. No. 26, 
Fort Jackson, S. C., or my father, John Minervini, 406 Jeffer- 
son St., Hoboken, N. J. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory fully equipped for corn; plenty 
of acreage available. Also the following pea machinery: 1 Glass 
Type Washer; 1 Double Storage Bin; 1 Sinclair-Scott Nested 
Grader with feeder, 5 sieves. H. L. Sell, Littlestown, Pa. 


FOR SALE — SEED 


FOR SALE—We have a few cars of Wisconsin Early Sweet 
Pea Seed. Fine stock. Bozeman Canning Co., Mount Vernon, 
Wash. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOOD PROCESSORS—Do you have anything unsold and 
what are you going to pack this season that a Food Manufac- 
turer can use in Berries, Frozen Fruits or Vegetables or Apple 
Products including Evaporated? We also handle Frozen Shrimp, 
Fish, Meats, Poultry, etc. Tenser & Phipps, Grant Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. .. i 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Man experienced in manufacture of Jellies, Pre- 
serves, Table»-Syrups. Excellent opportunity for right man. 
Write, giving experience, age, salary expected and draft status. 
Information will be held in strict confidence. Adv. 4316, The 
Canning Trade. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED—Energetic experienced canning execu- 
tive. All phases production, tin and glass. Age 44. Adv. 4310, 
The Canning Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Man 44, 20 years’ experience grow- 
ing and canning vegetables, wants executive position with 
canner, truck grower or can company. College education. Must 
have prospects of being permanent. Adv. 4314, The Canning 
Trade. 


POSITION WANTED—Experienced in Pacific Coast cannery 
management, production superintendent and superintendent. 
Know fruit and vegetable business from field to can, finance, 
sales, building construction, equipment designing production 
coordination and cost analysis. No job too large. Will go any- 
where. Adv. 435, The Canning Trade. 
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SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 


Contributions Welcomed 


PREPAREDNESS 


The new neighbors were invited to tea. Little Tommy pro- 
tested at having his face washed, whereupon his mother said: 
“Come, let mother wash your face so that you’ll be nice and 
clean for the ladies to kiss.” 

He yielded to this and was washed. 

A few minutes later, while watching his father wash, he 
said: “Daddy, now I know why you are washing your face!” 


GET THE AX 
A tramp applied at the back door of a farm house and asked 
for help: 
“Madam,” he said to the farmer’s wife, ‘ ‘would you help a 
poor man out of his troubles?” 
“Certainly,” she said. “Would you rather be shot or hit 
with an ax?” 


INNOCENCE IS BLISS 
“Why, Dorothy! What are you doing with that poor little 
pussy cat?” 
“T’se tryin’ to find the money!” 
“What money, dear?” 
“Why, papa said that ev ’ybody put money in the kitty last 
night ’cept Uncle Bill!” 


DON’T TEMPT ME 


In a crowded street car, an extremely fat woman was stand- 
ing, hanging on to a strap. 

Getting tired of standing, she stepped on a little man’s foot 
who was sitting close by her, causing him to bark out: “I wish 
you’d please take your weight off my foot.” 

Fat Woman (contemptuously): Well, put your foot where it 
belongs, then. 

Little Man: You’d better not tempt me much further, or 
I will. 


HOW ABOUT SORE THROAT? 


A certain banker was being called upon by a delegation from 
a charitable institution. He instructed his secretary to make 
up some excuse for not seeing them. 

“T’m sorry,” she informed the delegate, “but Mr. Smith can’t 
see you. He has a sprained back.” 

“Well,” said the delegate, “go back and tell Mr. Smith that 
I didn’t come here to wrestle with him, but to speak with him.” 

“Well, and how are you getting on with your courtship of 
the banker’s daughter?” asked Jackson. 

The young man beamed happily. “Not so bad,” he replied. 
“T’m getting some encouragement now.” 

“Really,” put in his friend. “Is she beginning to smile 
sweetly on: you, or something?” 

“Not exactly,” replied the young man, “but last night she 
told me she had said ‘No!’ for the last time.” 


YOU DONE IT 


Lady: “I’m afraid I’ll have to return that parrot I bought 
here some time ago. He shocks all my friends by his dreadful 
language.” 

Dealer: “Ah, you’ve got to be careful ’ow you talk before 
"im Lady. ’E’s terrible quick to learn.” 


A MISFORTUNE 


The Prodigy’s Mother: Of course, I know she makes little 
mistakes sometimes; but, you see, she plays entirely by ear. 
The Prodigy’s Uncle: Unfortunately, that’s the way I listen. 
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EARLY di DELIVERY 


RIVERSIDE CO., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


CANNING MACHINERY 


New Perfection Pea and Bean Filler 
Universal Tomato and String Bean Filler 
High Speed Syruper and Juice Filler 
Plunger Filler for Liquids and Soups 
Niagara Tomato Washer 
Hot Water Exhauster 

Corn Shaker - Etc. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 
Salem, New Jersey 


2.9.9. 


LABELS 


Utilize your stock of old labels for products which 
you no longer pack. Block out portions undesir- 
able and imprint information to suit your particular 
need. Or, too, print a 1 color label on the reverse side 
of any type old labels you may have. Our imprint 
department will be glad to assist you. 

Canners everywhere are finding this a profitable 
way of disposing of old stecks and availing them- 
selves of added storage space. 


EMERGENCY or GOVERNMENT ORDERS 
PRINTED 1 COLOR (BLUE OR BLACK) 
ON 8 HR. DELIVERY 


WE HAVE A PRODUCTION CAPACITY OF 
1 MILLION LABELS A DAY 


— LET US HELP YOU TODAY — 


STANDARD PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO, 


536-38-40-42-44 WEST PRATT STREET 
BALTIMORE MARYLAND 


2.9.9. 
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QUALITY e PRICE e SERVICE ¢ DEPENDABILITY 


5@ BUSHEL TOMATO BASKET 


TOMATO FIELD BASKETS 


i Scientifically Built To Last Longer 


In these trying times we are doing all possible to take 
care of your basket needs as best we can. Won't you 
help yourselves as well as help us by letting us know 
; now what your 1943 basket requirements will be. 


PLANTERS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
PORTSMOUTH, VIRGINIA 


BALTIMORE; 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses that 
supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood), Picking 
Jersey Package Co., Bridgeton, N. J. 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 


BOOKS, on canning, formulae, etc. 
The Canning Trade, Baltimore, Md. 


BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 


CAN MAKING MACHINERY 
Cameron Can Machinery Co., Chicago, Ill. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 

F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNING MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery Corp., Hoopestown, III. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
LaPorte Mat and Mfg. Co., LaPorte, Ind. 
Lee Metal Products Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Niagara Filter Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Nolan Machinery Corp., Rome, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Westminster Machine Works, Westminster, Md. 


CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 
National Can Corp., New York City 


INSURANCE 
Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Il. 


LABELS 
Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Standard Printing & Litho. Co., Baltimore 
Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


PEA HULLERS AND VINERS 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 


SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., Inc., St. Clair, Mich. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 
Gallatin Valley Seed Co., Bozeman, Mont. 
Indiana Canners Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Northrup, King & Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago, Il. 
F. H. Woodruff & Sons, Inc., Milford, Conn. 


SEED TREATMENT 
Bayer-Semesan Co., Wilmington, Del. 
United States Rubber Company, New York City 


SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 


FIELD WAREHOUSING AND FINANCING 
Douglas-Guardian Warehouse Corp., Chicago, Ill. 
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Manufactured solely by ROBINS 


Hundreds in use—Substantially built of all steel- 
welded construction. 
automatic temperature regulator, ready for operation. 


Shipped complete with 


Patent No. 2,306,805 


HAYNIE HOT WATER TOMATO SCALDER 


Attention is called to the following advantages of the Haynie Tomato Scalder 
over any other scalder on the market, whether operated by steam or water: 


Uniformity of temperature of water. 


The ripened tomatoes are given minimum 
necessary scalding time and conveyed with- 
out delay into the discharge end of the 
machine. 


Partly ripened stock is immediately separated 
and subjected to a longer period of scalding. 


4. 


By having control of the temperature of the 
water, the ripened stock is scalded just en- 
ough for the removal of an “onion skin thick- 
ness” of the peel rather than to cook the 
tomatoes either by live steamor boiling water, 
thereby losing yield. 


Minimum amount of water, steam and power 
required for operation. 


The Haynie Scalder is of all steel and welded construction. 
The scalder is shipped complete with temperature regulator ready for operation 
with the exception of the overhead drive sprocket. 


A. K. ROBINS & COMPANY, INC. 


Baltimore, Maryland 
Write for Catalog 
CANNING AND DEHYDRATING MACHINERY 
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N PLATE 


This machine automatically cuts 
can body blanks from sheets of 
plain or lithographed tin plate. 
The operator loads it by lift 
truck with ten or twenty pack- 
age bundles of tin plate. He 
also unloads the blanks as they — 
are discharged and stacked on 
the inspection table. 
It is also used for resquaring 
plate prior to spot coating or 
lithographing. 


120-A Automatic 
Trimmer and Slitter, 

arranged with Automatic Tin-Sheet 

_ Feeder and discharge Inspection Table. 

We manufacture all types of automa- 


tic can-making machinery. 


* CHICAGO, ILL. 


= 

240 NORTH ASHLAND AVENUE 


